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c HAT ER XV. 


CLARENTINE hearing at che do 
when ſhe. returned home, that Captain 
Somerſet was already gone, immediately 
went into the parlour publicly to announce 
—vwiſhing to avoid any private converſa- 
tion with Mr. Lenham upon the ſubject 
her new plan. 

The ſurprize with which ſhe was heard 
by every body, but particularly the 
anxious and ſtedfaſt look with which, 
whilſt bluſhing and ſpeaking very quick, 
the was ſurveyed the whole time by Mr. 
Lenham, embarraſſed her extremely, 
She anſwered all their queſtions with the 
moſt tremulous agitation; ſeemed even 
afraid of raiſing her eyes, and ſought with 
fo much eagerneſs, but ſo little art, to 
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| change the converſation, that not only 
her venerable guardian, but Miſs Bar 
clay, who ſat attentively examining. her, 
was hkewiſe filled with ſuſpicion and 
amazement. 

Her mother, however, neither ſs 
deeply intereſted as the one, or ſo dil. 
truſtful as the other, ſpokeœof the ſcheme, 
after her firſt unmeaning wonder was 
over, with her accuſtomed facetious un- 
unconcern, 

& Good wits jump, I've heard. ſay,” 
cried ſhÞ © it was but this very afternoon 
Captain Somerſet talked of going a 
journey too : not ſo long a one though 
as yours, Miſs Clary.” | 

Clarentine, who. could not, now, hear 
the mere name of Somerſet without con- 
fuſion, truſted not her voice to make any 
enquiries, but in her own deſpite felt ex- 
tremely anxious'to learn whither, and for 
what purpoſe he was going, Mrs. Barclay 
went on RL 

« He's obliged, he ſays, to ſet out for 
Windſor to-morrow, and does'n't think 
he can be back in leſs than a week; ſo 


that, what with the loſs of Mr, Eltham 
I you 
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your journey, Mrs. Denbigh's, and his, 
we ſhall be left here quite ſolitary.” 

„O, Miſs Delmington has been in 
ſuch charming ſpirits lately,“ cried Miſs 
Barclay, ironically, “that we ſhall cer- 
tainly be terribly dull without her!“ 

“] am not canſcious;” ſaid Clarentine, 
vexed at this ſpeech, and unuſually eager 
to defend herſelf, “ that I have been at 
all in worſe ſpirits of late than common.” 

« No!” exclaimed Miſs Barclay 
« Why, Lord, you have looked, as my 
mother ſays, ſo like @ poor ha poth of ſyrup 
for above a month, that I could almoſt— 

Clarentine, dreadfully afraid ſhe would 
to. her, as well as to Eltham, coarſely 
blunder out ſome rude inſinuation con- 
cerning her being ix love, now haſtily in- 
terrupted her, and with a forced ſmile, 
ſaid 

« If I really was low-ſpirited, Miſs 
Barclay, nothing would be ſo little 
likely to cure me as animadverting upon 
it.“ 

„No, to be ſure,” cried the mother, 
eit only makes bad worſe, For my part, 
when I've got the Hue devils, 1 had as 
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lief any body: ſhould beat me, as take 
notice of it.“ 

The converſation FRED to Clarentine's 
great relief, took a different turn, and 
nothing further was ſaid concerning her 
Journey that night. 

Infinitely as her reaſon, and ſtill more 
her pride, taught her to rejoice at her ap- 
proaching departure, her heart, as the 
time drew near, ſunk at the proſpect of 
thus voluntarily baniſhing n from 
Somerſet. 

« Ah! little did I imagine,” cried ſhe, 
& a few weeks ſince, that a ſeparation like 
this, could ever have been planned and 
ſought by me! My whole foul recoils at 
the idea even now: and to go thus ſud- 
denly, thus coldly too—quit the place 
whilſt he is abſent—take no leave of him! 
Good Heaven, is it / that can do all this ? 
Is it Somerſet. | can thus part from ?— 
Cruel, cruel Mrs. Hertford !—Why do 
you compel me to ſuch a taſk But for 
vou I might {till have remained here— 
ſitill at times even have converſed with 
and heard him, as in former days, call me 
his dear, his gentle Clarentine His Cla- 

rentine ? 


'5 
'rentine — Oh, never, never ſhall I be 
his!“ | f 
It was on the night preceding her jour- 
ney, that whilſt, unfitted for general con- 
verſation, ſhe was ſhut up in her own 
apartment, indulging thefe melancholy re- 
flections, ſome one, who by the gentle- 
neſs of the ſound ſhe concluded to be Mr. 
Lenham, knocked unexpettedly at her 
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door. She immediately aroſe from before 


the fire oppoſite which ſhe had been ſit- 
ting, and trying to aſſume a look of ſere- 
nity, if not of chearfulneſs, moved to 
the door, and a it, was beginning, 
« My dear Sir, is it“ but drawing back 
the next minute, with an air of affright and 
conſternation, walked haſtily again to the 
chimney, followed by—Somerfſet. 

Both, during a ſhort, but to Claren- 
tine moſt embarraſling interval, ſtood ut- 
terly filent. Atlength, Somerſet, having 
ſhut the door, once more approached her, 
= with a look of hurry and , 

id 

« Am I, Miſs Delmington, to believe 
the de report I have juſt heard? 
Are e you, indeed, going from Hampſtead?“ 

| 23 . Claren- 
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Clarentine, ſupporting herſelf with one 
hand againſt the table, and trembling as 
much from ſurprize at his unexpected ap- 
pearance, as from confuſion at the almoſt 
reproachful ſeriouſneſs of his enquiry, 
anſwered in a low voice “ Yes, Sir.” 

And did you mean, is it poſſible you 
could mean thus abruptly to ſet out with- 
out leaving one line to explain to me the 
motives of your departure—or, at leaſt, 
to tell me when J might flatter myſelf you 
would return? — 

. Clarentine, dreadfully abaſhed, hung 
ber bead, and with difficulty repreſſed 
ber tears, but attempted not to anſwer 
him. | 
& To ſpeak of times pa/?,” reſumed So- 
merſet, after vainly waiting ſome minutes 
fora reply, changed as they are, would 
to me (be too painful; elſe would I alk 
Miſs Delmington, whether the deſign ſhe 
had zow meditated, would then have 
| appeared to her generous and friendly? 
| We quit not even a caſual acquaintance 
| without ſome preparation, ſome previous 
information of our intention :—yet your 
| 
| 


— 
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brother, your ſriend, your Somerſet you 


could quit, and not even deign, con. 
cerned 
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cerned and amazed as you knew he muſt 
be on hearing of your departure, to leaye 
him a verbal farewel !” 

« Oh Heaven!“ exclaimed Clarentine, 
overcome by this ſevere but juſt reproof, 
and throwing herſelf in a chair“ ſay no 
more, Mr. Somerſet, I conjure you !—I 
am forry—I am aſhamed I meant not 

She could proceed no further, but 
burſting into tears, ſtarted up, and ran 
- with precipitation 1nto the adjoining room, 

Her abſence, however, was but of 

ſhort duration: the inſtant ſhe was alone, 
reproaching herſelf for having flown him 
ſo inconſiderately, ſhe. endeavoured to 
command her feelings, and return to him 
again with an apology ſomewhat more 
diſtintt, and a countenance ſomewhat 
more compoſed, 
Almoſt hopeleſs of her grariting him 
ſuch an indulgence, Somerſet, who, 
ſhocked and afflicted at the emotion he 
had cauſed, ſtood in an attitude of 
thoughtfulneſs and depreſſion near the 
fire, haſtily advanced to meet her as ſhe 
entered, and in a ſoftened voice, ſaid 

Can you forgive me, my deareſt Miſs 
Delmington, tell me, can you pardon the 

1 unlicenced 
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unlicenced freedom with which 1 par- 
mitted mſelf to addreſs you ?—I am 
grieved, you know not how deeply griev- 
ed, to have occaſioned you one moment's 
uneaſineſs.“ | 
Clarentine required not this gentleneſs 
in order to feel pacified and appeaſed. 
Fullyſenſible how deſervedly ſhe muſt have 
appeared to merit his reproaches, they 
had not awakened in her mind one re- 
ſentful thought, or. excited in her any 
ſentiments but of ſhame and regret. She 
therefore very readily accorded the par- 
don that was ſo humbly ſolicited, and then 
almoſt as humbly pleaded Tor her own. 
„ Oh!” cried Somerſet, with earneſt- 
neſs, 5 ſpeak not ſuch a word, I beſeech 
you; let the forgiveneſs be + as wholly 
yours as the offence was mine.“ 
Then drawing a chair next her, after 
ſhe had again taken her ſeat, he added— 
„I have but one apology to offer, Miſs 
Delmington, for the force of the expreſ- 
ſions I ſo much lament having uſed. 
The ſuddenneſs-with which the intelli- 
gence of your intended journey was an- 
nounced to me threw me off my guard, 


and bereft me of all reflection: my heart 
| ; was 
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was full, I ſcarce knew what I ſaid—and 
might have proceeded yet longer in the 
ſame ftrain, had not the tears I with ſo 
much cruelty drew from- you, checked 
and recovered me to a ſenſe of the im- 
propriety I was committing.” | 

« Well, well,” ſaid Clarentine, faintly 
ſmiling, “ the ſtorm is now. blown over, 
and we will think of it no more.” 

„ Ah, believe me,” cried he, “ I ſhall 
not the ſooner ceaſe to think of it with 
ſelf-reproach for this unmerited gentleneſs 
and mercy!” 

They were then for ſome time botls 
ſilent. Clarentine, however, affecting a 
gaiety ſhe did not feel, at length ſaid 

„Jour anger being paſt, Mr. Somerſet, 
it is now my turn to reprove, Why, if 
we ought not even to quit a caſual acquaintance 
without ſome preparation, did you ſet off ſo 
ſuddenly to Windſor, and leave me to 
hear of it only by accident ?” N 

„Ah, deareſt Miſs Delmington,” re- 
plied Somerſet, in a tone of dejection.— 
I had not the vanity to ſuppoſe my ab- 
ſence could be to you any other than a 
matter of utter infignificance : the caſe, 
with regard to what I felt for ygur depas- 

B 5 ture, 
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ture, is different: I never did, nor ever 
wif to conceal, that in every thing which 
relates to you, I take the livelieſt and 
moſt fervent intereſt !” 

& Is it poſſible,” thought Clarentine, 
extremely affected by this ſpeech, © he 
could thus ſeriouſly reproach me for my 
indifference if he knew or believed I love 
him ?” This doubt gave her courage to 
look up, and with a ſweetneſs and ſenſi- 
bility to which he had long been diſuſed, 
ſhe ſaid— 

„Why, Mr. Somerſet, will you talk 
to me thus Why believe me ſo unjuſt 
and ungrateful? Have I ever given you 
reaſon to ſuſpe& I really felt ſo little eſ- 
teem and regard for you, as not to be 
ſenſibly hurt by any thing that on your 
part bore the appearance of {light of neg- 
lett ?” 

The wonder, doubt, and joy this 
| ſpeech occaſioned Somerſet, held him 
| ſome minutes ſpeechleſs and immoveable. 
At length, however, recovering his voice, 
and eagerly ſnatching her hand, he preſſed 
it with a look of gratitude and tranſport 
to his lips, and carneftly exclaimed— 

2 | « Ever 


CLARENTINE. "0 
ee Ever dear, ever lovely and generous 
Clarentine ! what relief to my heart has 
not this kindneſs—this unhoped-for kind- 
neſs given — Oh, tell me,” added he, 
after a ſhort pauſe—* tell me — why 
ſhould you undertake this hateful Jour- 
ney ?—Why muſt I, the firſt moment you 
have reſtored yourſelf to me again, and 
for fo long, loſe you?“ 

Clarentine, ſurprized, yet involuntarily 
ſoftened by this tenderneſs, ſighed deeply, 
but made no anſwer, and Somerſet {till 
detaining her hand, which indeed ſhe 
had not courage to attempt drawing from 
him, thus went on— 

Could I divine, my beloved Claren- 
tine, what paſſes in that gentle boſom, 
and penetrate its ſecret ſorrows, with what 
earneſt anxiety would I endeavour to al- 
leviate them! You acknowledge,” ad- 
ded he, © ſome regard, ſome eſteem for 
me, but when, when will thoſe ſentiments 
animate again into confidence and affec. 
ion? You cannot have a grief in which, 
myſterious as you are, I do not partici- 
pate; ſay then, ſweeteſt Clarentine ! tell 
me why that bitter figh and theſe involun- | 
tary tears?“ 

B 6 Claren- 
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Clarentine had no time, even if-ſhe had 
had words to anſwer him, for juſt then 
| the voice of young. Blandford was heard 
at the door, calling out—** Captain So- 
merſet, Mrs. Hertford is below, and wants 
to ſpeak with you.” 

All Clarentine's late pride of heart re- 
turned at theſe words; all that ſoftneſs 
into which his own ſoothings and gentle- 
neſs had melted her, diſappeared, and 
ſnatching her hand abruptly from him, 
with glowing cheeks, and a look of haſte 
and trepidation, ſhe ſaid “ Oh, go, go, 
Mr. Somerſet! Why did you ſtay ſo 
long? Why ſuffer ne to detain you?“ 

And then, without raiſing her eyes to 
his, or giving him time to ſtop her, with 
yet more ſpeed than before, ſhe ruſhed 
out of the cloſet into her own room, and 
locked the door after her. 

Ina few minutes ſhe heard him, though 
ſlowly, go down ſtairs, after which all 
was filent, except that, at intervals, ſhe 
fancied ſhe could diſtinguiſh the murmur 
of voices in the -parlour, as the maid (for 
it was now near ſupper-time) opened the 
door and paſſed backwards and forwards ; 
what was ſaid, however, it was impoſſible 

to 
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to diſcover, nor would her agitation have 
allowed her to liſten even had ſhe wiſhed 
it, Diſturbed and reſtleſs, ſhe traverſed 
her room with unealy ſteps, ſometimes 
ſoftening at the recolleQion of Somerſet's 
late kindneſs; at others, indignantly 
ſhrinking either from the idea of ſharing 
his divided heart with Mrs, Hertford, or 
being made ſolely the dupe of his diſſem- 
bled affection. 

That he wiſhed her to believe he loved 
her, ſhe could have no doubt ; yet when 
ſhe reflected upon his marked attention to 
another woman the whole time ; upon the 
ſort of public influence and power that 
woman ſeemed authoriſed to exerciſe over 
him; how to reconcile ſuch a wiſh to his 
accuſtomed high ſenſe of honour, ſhe 
knew not. Was it pity only, he deſigned 
to ſhew me?” cried ſhe—* or does he 
mean all theſe warm profeſſions to paſs 
merely for the effuſions of bretherly fond- 
neſs *—Why does his condutt ſo ſtrangely 
militate againſt his language ? and why, 
when his looks are all tenderneſs, are his 
aktions all duplicity ? Is there either rec- 
titude or principle in ſeeking to conciliate 
my affettion after his own is gone? Oh 
Somer- 
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Somerſet, when ſhall I ever underſtand 

your inexplicable character! when know 

whether with juſtice to beſtow upon you 
contempt or eſteem !” 

Whilſt theſe thoughts were darting in 
rapid ſucceſſion through her. mind, the 
parlour door was again opened, and ſhe 
heard Mrs. Hertford's voice in the pal- 
ſage. Deſirous of aſſuring herſelf whether 
ſhe was really going, Clarentine went 
back to her cloſet, and the moon being 
by this time riſen, preſently ſaw her at- 
tended by Somerſet, who walked by hcr 
fide, and her own ſervant who followed 
her at ſome diſtance, croſs the little court 
before the houſe, and when ſhe reached 
the gate that opened to the road, ſtop at 
it during a conſiderable interval, in ap- 
parently earneſt converſation. 

Clarentine's heart beat quick at this 
fight, and as if rooted to the ſpot, ſhe 
ſtood mournfully obſerving them, till at 


length Mrs. Hertford, after ſhaking hands 
with Somerſet, walked on with the ſer— 
vant, leaving him to go back alone to the 
houſe; this he did immediately, but as 
he advanced looking up at' Clarentine's 


window, ſhe — retreated, and ſoon 
after 


l ; 


after heard him ſhut the paſſage door, and 
return to the parlour. 

The maid now came to let her know 
ſupper was ready ; ; ſhe declined going 
down, however, upon pretence ſhe had 
not yet finiſhed her packing, an excuſe 
that in ſome meaſure was true, as ſhe had 
Rill all her drawing materials to collect; 
but defired her to tell Mr. Lenham, that 
as ſhe was to go very early in the morn- 
ing, ſhe ſhould be extremely glad to ſpeak 
to him before he went to bed, either in 
his ſtudy or her own room; Mrs, and Miſs 


Barclay ſhe meant to take leave of after 
they came up ſtairs, but Somerſet ſhe was - 


determined if poſſible to avoid ſeeing 
again. 

Accordingly, when at his uſual hour 
Somerſet, deſpairing of another interview, 
departed, Mr. Lenham haſtened to her. 
His adieus were affectionate, and even in 
the preſent depreſſed ſtate of her ſpirits, 
touching ; he carefully forbore, however, 
Ipeaking upon any ſubje& he thought 
likely to diſtreſs her, or aſking one queſ- 
tion concerning the motives of her jours 
ney ; but having remitted to her the quar- 
terly payment that about this time was 

i 3 near 
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near hecoming due, tenderly embraced. 
and bleſſed her, and immediately retired, 

The Barclays ſoon after both came 
to her likewiſe ; their parting compliments 
ſhe found no difficulty in ſupporting with 
perfect compoſure ; they were ſhort and 
blunt, though on the mother's part, at 
leaſt, by no means unfriendly ; and hay. 
ing ſtaid with her a decent time, aſked a 
great number of uſeleſs queſtions, and 
ſcarcely attended to one anſwer, they 
wiſhed her good night, and walked out 
with the ſame unconcerned aſpect they had 
entered. 

Early the following morning, Mrs. 
Denbigh in a hired poſt-chaiſe was at the 
door, and Clarentine getting into it, they 
immediately proceeded forward, and 
ſleeping one night upon the road, arrived 
the next evening at Bath. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


MRS. Denbigh. and her fair companion 


having ſlept the firſt night of their arrival 
at the York Hotel, ſallied forth the next 
morning to ſecure lodgings as near as 
they could to the South Parade, where 
Mrs. Weſtbury, the friend who Mrs. 
Denbigh was purpoſely come to viſit, re- 
ſided, To theſe they immediately re- 
moved, and as ſoon as their early dinner 
was over, having previouſly fent a note 
to announce their intention, walked to 
that lady's houſe. 

In the parlour which Clarentine Was 
ſhewn into, whilſt Mrs. Denbigh went up 
to her friend's room, fat a young man 
apparently about two-and-twenty years 
old, lounging back in his chair before the 


fire with a pamphlet in one hand and a 
tooth-pick (of which he ſeemed to be 


making furious uſe) in the other. His 
lace and figure when he roſe up andlooked 
round, appeared to Clarentine, though 
both for a man rather finical and dimi- 
nutive, extremely regular and handſome, 


- but 
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but the ridiculous affectation of negli. 
gence that accompanied every motion, 
and the fixed yet vacant ſtare with which, 
ſcarcely condeſcending to bow as ſhe en- 
tered, he ſurveyed her, at firſt amazed, 
and afterwards embarraſſed her ſo much, 
that, declining the chair which the ſervant 
had placed for her near the fire, ſhe 
walked gravely to the window, and with- 
out ſpeaking, ſtood before it with her 
back to him, pretending to be engaged 
in obſerving what was paſſing in the 
ſtreet, EN 

This quiet indifference appeared to 
ſtimulate the young man's curioſity, and 
pique his vanity; for in a very ſhort 
time, kicking away the chair which ſtood 
between them in preference to taking the 
trouble of walking round it, he ſaun- 
tered up to her with his hands in his coat 
pockets, and reſting one ſhoulder againſt 
the window frame, and half yawning as 
he ſpoke, ſaid in a languid, drawling 
voice . 

6 Are you come to make any ſtay in 
this place, Ma'am ?” ; 

Clarentine, infinitely better pleaſed to 


enter into any ſort of converſation than 
| to 


\% 
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to be merely conſidered as an objeAt to be 
ſtared at, very readily anſwered— 

« ] believe, Sir, we ſhall be here about 
a month.” 

« You are a relation of Mrs, Den- 
bigh' s, I prefume, Ma'am?“ 

„No, Sir, I have not that happinefs.” 

„Have you a very extenfive ac- 
quaintance at Bath, Ma'am ?” 

never was here before, Sir.” 

« You come from London I think, 
Ma'am ? Is it not very thin juſt now?“ 

& No, Sir; it appeared to me extremely 
crowded,” 

% At this time of the year London 
crowded ?—The public places filled?“ 

“ Oh, as to the public places | know 
nothing about m I ſpoke merely of 
the ſtreets.” 

The ſtreets?” repeated the coxcomb, 
a little contemptuouſly, And did thoſe 
bright eyes vouchſafe to beſtow a glance 
upon any of the vulgar objetts in the 
ſtreets ?” 

My brighteyes,” replied Clarentine, 
determined to petrify him at once by the 
diſcovery of her inſigniſicance, “ were 
lo nearly upon a level with thoſe objets, 

as 
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as I always was on foot when in London, 
that ſometimes as well as my ears, they 
were extremely inconvemenced by them,” 

The gentle youth, as ſhe expetted, 
looked utterly. confounded at this di. 
graceful confeſſion, and for ſome ſeconds 
remained profoundly filent ; at length, 
however, addreſſing her again, though 
with yet leſs ceremony than at firſt— 

& Mrs, Denbigh, I think, Ma'am,“ ſaid 
he, lives in a very confined circle 
when in town? Do you. refide with 
her ?” | 

No, Sir; only for the preſent.” 
Four uſual reſidence is in the city 

then, perhaps ?” 

TClarentine laughed, but again her only 
anſwer was a ſimple negative: after which, 
walking very compoſedly to the fire, and 
fitting down, ſhe took up the pamphlet he 
had been reading, and begun turning it 
over without ſeeming to * he was 
in the room. 

Mrs. Denbigh now in a ſhort time 
came down, and on ſeeing the young 
man, who, with a'glaſs held to his eye, 
was ſtill lolling againſt the window, in a 


friendly and familiar voice, called out— 
« Well, 
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* Well, John, how do you do?—- 
Your mother has been telling me you 
have left college and are come to live 
entirely at home: I am glad to hear it on 
her account, for confined as ſhe is, it 
muſt be a great pleaſure to her to have 
you in the ſame houſe,” 

John, appearing by no means delighted 
at the old-faſhioned freedom of this ad- 
dreſs, made a cold bow, but did not 
ſpeak, 

Mrs. Denbigh continued— 

& I hope,” ſaid ſhe, *< fitting down by 
Clarentine, (you have entertained this 
young lady very gallantly during my ab- 
lence ?” | . 

John ſmiled a little ſuperciliouſly, and 
ſtill remained filent. | 

© Why, friend,” cried Mrs. Denbigh, 
ſurveying him, at length, with ſome ſur- 
prize, „are you grown too fine to ſpeak 
to an old acquaintance? You look im- 
menſely ſolemn.” 

Then turning to Clarentine, who had 
thrown aſide her book and fat internally 
enjoying poor John s conſternation— 

„What do thoſe arch and comic eyes 
of yours mean?” cried ſhe, 5% Have 

6 you 
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you and our young ſtudent been falling 
out?“ 

“ O dear, not at all, madam!” anſwered 
Clarentine, unable any longer to refrain 
laughing. No two people were ever 
more peaceable than we have been: I 
don't think we have ſpoken one word this 
laſt half hour!” 

That's being very peaceable in- 
deed!” ſaid Mrs, Denbigh, drily. “But 
pray John, how comes all this about? 
Lou were wont to be extremely aſſiduous, 
aupres des dames: is not that ny longer 
the faſhion?” 

« Dear Ma'am,” cried he, ſimpering 
and looking extremely ſilly, „ why aſk 
me ſuch a queſtion? Nobody cares leſs 
about faſhions than I do. Then put- 
ting up his glaſs and moving indolently 
towards the door, “ III go and ſee,” 
added he, © whether my mower is com- 
ing down.“ 

% No, don't trouble yourſelf,” cricd 
Mrs. Denbigh, Miſs Delmington and I 
are to drink tea in her dreſſing- room, 
and when ſhe is ready ſhe will ſend us 


word.“ | 
« Miſs 
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„ Miſs Delmington!” repeated the 
young man, with a look of ſurpriſe, “ is 
that Lady's name Delmington?“ 

„ Yes,” replied Mrs. Denbigh, “ did 
you ever hear it before ?” 

« O, very often; I had the pleaſure 
of being extremely well acquainted at 
Oxford with a young Baronet of that 
name—Sir Edgar Delmington. Pray, 
Ma'am,” to Clarentine, “ is he any rela- 
tion of yours?“ 

« Yes, Sir.“ 

& Your brother?“ 

& No, Sir—my couſin,” _ 

Aſſuming an air of infinitely more po- 
liteneſs than he had yet worn,. (though 
her London walks ſtill choaked him a little) 
he now ſaid — 

« Upon my word, Ma'am, I am ex- 
tremely happy to have had the honour of 
ſeeing you. I hope Sir Edgar is very 
well? Is he in town?” 

R « He is in Devonſhire, I believe, 
Ir,” 

* How could you ſuppoſe,” cried Mrs, 
Denbigh, „ that an acquaintance of yours, 
Mr. Weſtbury, @ Baronet, would diſgrace 
himſelf (not being in parliament) by 

appearing 
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appearing in London before the birth- 
day?” f 

Juſt then, very fortunately, for Mr. 
Weſtbury was extremely at a loſs what 
to ſay, the door opened, and they were all 


| ſummoned to the dreſſing- room. 


In the mother of this trivial young 
man, Clarentine found a woman, who, 
though an habitual valetudinarian, feeble 
and infirm, was yet pleaſing, ſenſible, and 
well-bred. She had been the tried and 
approved friend of Mrs. Denbigh for 


more than thirty years; was bleſſed with 


an excellent temper and many eſtimable 
virtues. To theſe recommendations, how- 
ever, ſhe unfortunately. added one pre- 
dominant foible, which in converſation, 
at leaſt, often obſcured them ſo much, 
that it required ſome candour and yet 


more judgment to. diſcriminate her real 
merit through ſo thick a miſt. She was, 


what has often been deſcribed but can 


never be too often held up te deriſion, a 


female pedant, a female politician, a 
ſmatterer in philoſophy, a perpetual con- 


- trovertiſt In her youth ſhe had been, 


though not a decided beauty, an exceed- 
ing pretty woman, which adyantage, re- 
infſorced 
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: forced by the powerful additionof gold, 
had gained her many admirers, much de- 
licate flattery, and a great deal of obſe- 
quious attention. Time advanced, wrin- 
kles appeared, and lovers diſappeared ! 
The love, Mrs. Weſtbury found it no 
difficult matter to diſpenſe with ; but the 
adulation, the general homage, the con- 
ſtant deference—how was ſhe to diſpenſe 
with theſe? At once to fink into inſigni- 
ficance, after having been ſo long held 
up as an objett of univerſal admiration, 
was not to be borne! Mrs. Weſtbury, 
therefore, in the failure of youth and 
beauty, had recourſe to ſtudy—ſet up 


for a female critic, and though on a dif- 


ſerent ſcore, was ſtill by many fools ad- 


mired, and by many wiſe men, for the 


ſake of peace, applauded. 
With the acuteneſs and excellent un- 


derſtanding which Mrs, Denbigh poſ- 


ſeſſed, it is not to be imagined ſhe was 
the laſt to diſcover all theſe little failings, 
Kind-hearted, however, and affeQtionate, 
ſuch errors in a friend who, to counter- 
balance them, had ſo many good qualities, 
the eaſily pardoned, and endeavoured as 
much as poſſible either wholly to aver- 
vol. 111 RR look, 
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look, or unmdved to ſmile at. Upon 
follies utterly unmixed with malignancy, 
yet too deeply rooted by age to be eradi. 
cated, fhe thought it as ungenerous to ex- 
ereiſe ſeverity, as it was hopeleſs to at- 
tempt experimental reform. 

Learned diſſertations or political argu- 
ments apart, Mrs. Weſtbury could be 
equally rational and entertaining; and in 
that light, during the whole evening, did 
ſhe appear to her youthful viſitor. Books 
| were ſometimes talked of, but only ſuch 
as ſhe imagined were within Clarentine's 
Teach, in which number ſhe juſtly con- 
cluded that poems, moral effays, and hiſtory 
might be compriſed. Upon Revolution,, 
Gevernment, &c. &c. fortunately for her 
fair auditor, ſhe wholly forbore touching, 
well knowing that Mrs. Denbigh (though 
far more ably qualified to diſcourſe upon 
fuch ſubjects than herſelf) had an inſu- 
perable averſion to them, and wiſely ſuſ- 
petting, that with the modeſt Clarentine 
it might be the ſame. 

Young Weſtbury thewreviele bad, as 
foon as any thing like regular converſa- 
tion began, difappeared— leaving Claren- 
tine OE more difguſted by the ſpe- 


cies 
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cies of ſervility he had difplayed ſubſe- 
quent to his diſcovery of her relationſhip 
to a Baronet, than ſhe had by any means 
thought it worth her while to be oy all 
his previous impertinence, | | 


CHA F. XVII. | 


CLARENTINE had been about arg 
days at Bath, when from her trend 
Sophia, to whom ſhe had written before 
ſhe left Hampſtcad to inform her of her 
intended journey, ſhe TIER the fol. 
loving letter. | 


Del 'nington-Houſe, Dots 


MISS DELMINGTON, | 
% Why, what an unconſcionable, me- 
cileſs little monopoliſt of human hearts, 
you are, Clarentine! A few days ſince 
arrived at Welwyn park, with as love-lorn 
and almoſt as woe-begone a face as ever 
my poor brother Edgar had, your c 
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caſt-off, George Eltham, Eſq.—The man 
really made me give a nervous ftart (I am 
very nervous, you know) the inſtant [- 
beheld him; nor for a long while, gueſs, 
try, puzzle and perplex myſelf as 1 
would, could I poſſibly make out what 
was the matter with him. Surely, thought 
I, that ſolemn phiz muſt portend ſome- 
thing direful and ſtrange! Whom have 1 
ſeen that ever looked at all like him? 
Why, Edgar. And why did Edgar look 
like him? Becauſe he was croſſed in love. 
Ergo, this man muſt be croſſed in love! 
Now, the next thing is to find out who 
has done this wicked deed.” Accord- 
ingly, I ſet about this arduous under. 
taking (ſuſpecting you a little, all the 
time); and after four failures, four days 
ſuffling and evaſion on Bis part, and 
four days fruitleſs examination and crols- 
examination on mine, at length drew, or 
rather dragged from him his horrifying 
ſecret. 

„Mou ſhall hear, for your edification 
and inſtruftion in a ſimilar cafe, how 1 
finally ſucceeded. 

« I went yeſterday morning (J ſhould 
certainly not have gone but for the above- 

mentioned 
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mentioned purpoſe, for the day was 
piercing cold, to call upon Lady Julia, 
| who is now at her father's. Never hav- 
ing lived in the great world, you know, 
I am as regardleſs of all ceremony as the 
wild inhabitant of an African deſert :;— 
O, you may truly call me an unadulterated 
Child of Nature! Well, in at the little 
park gate, to which ſhe gave us a key laſt 
year, I went (marching up the folemn 
avenue is my averſion), and from thence 
making the beſt of my way, through the 
glaſs door in the breakfaſt-room, entered 
the houſe. All was profoundly ſilent in 
that quarter of the manſion; and ſo, after 
taking an inventory of the many fuper+ 
numerary moveables I beheld—ſuch as 
a fierce cocked-hat of Mr. Eltham's upon 
one chair; a muff and cloak of Lady 
Julia's upon another ; an odious fqualling 
parrot, I preſume, of her Ladyſhip's like- 
wiſe ; a ſtately gold-headed cane of my 
Lord's, &c. &c.—] moved on, and 
without any interruption ſafely reached 
the dreſſing- room. 

] entered—and lo! the firſt objet I 
beheld was Mr. Eltham in perſon, alone 
and reading. Times are diſmally 

C 3 changed :” 
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changed :” thought I— this poor man 
never uſed to fit thus quietly doſing over 
. book!“ 

« I curtfied with my accuſtomed pro- 
ſundity— be bowed with unaccuſtomed 
gravity; aker which we both ſat down, — 
A very cold day, Sir,” ſaid I— 
Ves, extremely fo,” anſwered he. 
Have you been out this morning?“ 
A lutle way with Lady Julia, but ſhe 
found the wind high, and turned back in 
leis than ten minutes.“ 

* Upon this 1 Bane up, and flying to 
the glaſs, „ Ab, true,” cricd J, © the 
wind is high, and ought to have given me 
a bright colour: and ſo it has, I proteſt ! 
Lock at me, Mr. Eltham, I really am 
extremely like my couſin Clarentine to- 
day: don't you think ſo ?” 

Mr. Eltham forced a ſmile, and ſaid, 
„hy ſhould you not be as well con- 
tented to look like your/elf? . 

„ Belle, demande!“ cried I, Why 
becauſe, you know, Clarentine has always 
been reckoned the beauty of the family; 
nay, if I am not miſtaken, yu thought 
her ſo as well as every body elſe. Pray,” 
added I, delighted to obſerve he ſecmed 


to 
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to fit uneaſy, and dgetied upon his chair 
s pray, for | forget what you ſaid about 
it, have you ſeen her very lately ?” 

« No,” anſwered he, rifing and ſtrolling 
to the window with an air of affected in- 
difference not very lately.“ 

« Umph!“ - thought I—“ that's a , I 
have no doubt!“ 

« I ſaid nothing more, however, but 
moving to the piano forte, ſtood turning 
over ſome of the muſic that lay ſcattered 
upon it, and among the reſt, ſpying the 
ſtale old Jong — 

„Why ſo pale and wan, fond lover? 
ſat down to the inſtrument, and with all 
the expreſſion I could give it, began play- 
ing and ſinging it, I may almoſt _ at 
him, rather than 20 him. | 

Very indecorous, Canon, was it 
nor? ;-:- > | 

+ The poor man could not land this 
but approaching me with a look ſome- 
what angry and tremendous—* Miſs 
Sophia,” cried he—(he ſeems to hate the 
name of Delmington, and never utters it 
when he can avoid it), © theſe ſigniſi- 
cant looks, your choice of this fong, the 
ſtrange and repeated queſtions you have 

C4 aſked 
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aſked me—what do they all mean? What 
is it you wiſh me to underſtand by them?” 

&« I thought it beſt to be honeſt with 
him at onee, and therefore anſwered very 
calmly—« Only that J am extremely 
curious, Mr. Eltham, and have an earneſt 
deſire to know, when the cafe becomes 
my own, how it will be moſt proper and 
well-bred to difcard an unſucceſsful 
lover: I am ſure ye can give me this in- 
formation, for your whole afpett tells that 
you have been diſcarded, and by one, I 
ſuſpett, who would do it in the civileſt 
way in the world Miſs Clarentine Del- 
mington.” | 
Civil!“ repeated he, turning from me 
and walking about the room in great 
agitation, „ Civil!—No; the was im- 
perious, inhuman!“ 

“ So far, ſo good,“ again thought 1— 
« my conjectures were right, I find 
Then aſſuming an air of mingled 
furpriſe and concern, © Clarentine deſerve 
ſuch an imputation?” cried ]J—+ Im- 
poſſible! She is gentleneſs and goodneſs 
itſelf, and I am perſuaded, Mr. Eltham, 
to you could never behave with impro- 


riety.“ 12 
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ec Is this aſtoniſhment real or affected?“ 
cried he, ſitting down near the inſtrument 
and looking diſtruſtfully at me—** Has 
ſhe not written to you? Has ſhe not 
exulted in her ſcorn, her haughtineſs, her 
inflexibility !” 

« You. amaze me!” cried I, whe 
ſhould lead you to entertain ſuch an 
opinion? She has written to me, it is true, 


and to my mother alſo; but not one 


word is there in my letter, at leaſt, that in 
the moſt diſtant degree relates to you.” 

«© This ſeemed to wound his pride more 
than all the reſt. Again he aroſe, and re- 
newing his guarter-deck walk, ſaid in a 
hurried, indignant manner, I beheve, 
indeed, I need have been under no ap- 
prehenſion that ſhe would take the trouble 
to record her cruelty | ſhe murders un- 
conſciouſly—and when ſhe has ſtabbed the 


deepeſt, turns from her victim with the 


cool unconcern! 

Of a butcher ;''—interrupted I- was 
not that what you meant? 

Angry as he was, he ſeemed half 
tempted to ſmile : but repreſſing the un- 
ſeemly propenſity, and moving towards 
the door—6 J will leave you, Madam” 

C5 cried 
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cried be, “ raillery upon this ſubjedt is 
more than 1 can bear!”* and was then 
attually going; but calling him back, and 
apologizing very feriouſly for my un- 
ſea ſonable flippaney, I at length ſoftened 
him, and he ended (by no means ſorry, I 
believe, to have an auditor ſo willing to 
liſten to him) by recounting to me his 
whole diſaſtrous ſtory. 

2 « ] wiſh, dear. Clarentine, you could 
have ſeen with what a balf-pitying, half 
laughing countenance 1 heard him. It 
was impoſſible to attend to his impaſſioncd, 
and ſometimes almoſt frantic exclama- 
tions and eomplaints, without being ready 
to expire: I contrived; however, to con- 
-ceal my rifibility, upon the whole, pretty 
Well; but I fincerely hope I ſhall never 
-fit in ſuch miſery again. | 

I believe we were together almoſt 
half an hour after be had diſburdened his 


o'er-fraught heart, before Lady Julia came 


to us. Never was relief more welcome ! 
for though his hiſtory was concluded, bis 
-ravings ftill continued, and the whole 
expreſſion of his countenance often 
aſſumed fuch a fierce and /avageccaſt, that 
ſeriouſly ſpeaking, I was more than once 
| ſo 
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ſo heartily frightened, 1 would have given 
the world to have heen out of the room! 

„Lady Julia, who had been fitting 
with her father in the library, and did not 
know I was in the houſe till ſhe ſaw me, 
preſſed me extremely to ſtay dinner, but 
that, not having had leave given me, I 
declined. After fitting with her therefore 
as long as I dared, I went home eſcorted 
by Mr. Eltham, who ſpent the remainder 
of the day with us. 

We parted at night exceeding good 
friends; but if he concludes the horrible 
fright he put me into is to paſs un- 
revenged, he is wonderfully miſtaken ! 
It was impoſſible to do any thing yeſterday 
but appear to pity him ; the next time he 
comes, however, he will find me a little 
leſs compaſſionate! Are people to be put 
in fear of their lives by every impatients 
mortified lover, who wears willow inſtead 
of myrtle ? 

+ I wanted extremely to make him talk 
to me, as we were walking home, of Mr. 
Somerſet, but could not manage it at all. 
Why this ſhyneſs? Does he apprehend in 
him a rival ? Clear up this point to 


dear girl, I entreat; and write to a 
C6 detailed 
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detailed account of every wiſe man or 
every fool you ſee, every place you go 
to, every creature you viſit, every 
pleaſure or diſappointment you meet 
with! 

Adieu, my own Clarentine. Your 
poor deſerted: little Emma, who- is the 
only one in the houſe, by the way, that 
knows of my having written this mad 
letter, deſires her tendereſt love to you; 
and a thouſand grateful thanks for the 
charming books you ſo kindly ſent her. 


Adieu again, 
& SOPHIA DELMIN OC TON.“ 


The effet this letter had upon Claren- 
tine was much the ſame with: that Mr. 
Eltham's own conduct had always had: 
it made her congratulate herſelf upon the 
fortunate independence which had given 
her the power of rejeCting: him; and led 
her very naturally to conclude, a paſſion 
ſo indignant and: fo reſentful was not of 
a nature to be very laſting: in itſelf, or 
very tender to its object. 

« Such a man;” cried ſhe, © fiery and 

npetuous—always exaRing implicit ſub- 
= to his own will; or burſting out 
even 
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even with thoſe he ought either to reſpe& 
on account of their age or ſex, into 
tranſports of irrational fury—Oh, ſuch a 
man was not deſtined to make me happy ! 
Far, far different is my idea of the diſ- 
poſition of him, I would chuſe as a partner 
through life. To all the ſpirit and gal- 
lantry of youth and courage, I would 
Join humanity and gentleneſs; to an open 
intelligent countenance, an exprèſſion of 
benevolence and ſenſibility; to ſtrong 
natural parts, the moſt unpreſuming dif- 


fidence; and to a temper at once generous - 


and placable, a chearful gaiety - equally 
diſtin from turbulence or ſadneſs. Ah! 
where, added ſhe,” can ſuch an object 
be found ? or where, when found, is the 
reaſonable hope that ſhould lead me to 
expect it will ever be my lot to be fo 
allied? There is, there can be upon 
earth but one ſuch character, and he who 
poſſeſſes it is, I doubt not, loſt to me for 

ever!“ | 
Thus indulging the- fond admiration 
and plaintive regret ſhe had ſo often de- 
termined to ſuppreſs, Clarentine, who 
had hoped ſo much from time and change 
of ſcene, as the hours, days and «weeks 
paſſed 
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paſſed away, found that the depreſſion of 
her ſpirits rather augmented than de- 
creaſed, and the ſadneſs of her heart took 
from her all power of exertion and all 
capacity of enjoyment. No longer ſur- 
rounded by obſervers whom ſhe feared, 
thoſe quick and irritable feelings which 
bad, of late, upon the flighteſt occaſion 
alarmed her pride and awakened her 
diſtruſt, were ſucceeded by a quiet de- 
Jettion,a ſettled, but unmurmuring, gentle 
ſorrow, that penetrated ' Mrs. Denbigh 
with compaſſion. She ſaw that her young 
friend, pale, languid and oppreſſed, loſt 
her health as well as her animation, and 
that although too rational to decline par- 
taking in the amuſements that were pro- 
poſed to her, ſhe yet found no real 
amuſement or rehef in any thing. The 
diſcovery gave her pain in proportion to 
the warmth and ſincerity of the truly 
- maternal regard ſhe bad conceived for 
her; and determining, if poſſible, 10 
counteract this dangerous turn of mind, 
he feized the firſt opportunity that pre- 
ſented itſelf of attempting by friendly 
admonitions and remonſtrances to reaſon 
her into greater firmne ſs. 


— 
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« My Clarentine,” faid ſhe, one morn- 
ing as they were fitting at breakfaſt, “J 
have a propoſal to make to you: 'this 
place, contrary to my expectations, ſeems 
to diſapree with you ſo much, that I can- 
not bear to be the occaſion of prolonging 
your ſtay at it; and therefore next week 
we will go back to town,” 

« Dear Madam, cried Clarenting, 
alarmed at the very mention of ſuch a 
ſcheme— “ why ſo? Happy or gay, I 
expect not to be any where; but here, at 
leaſt, | am tranquil; and as for my health, 
that can derive nothing but benefit from 
the air and ſituation.“ 

„ But how is it then,” reſumed Mrs. 
Denbigh, „ that ' acknowledging thus 
readily the value of tranquillity, you yet 
ſuffer yourſelf to droop and pine with fo 
little fortitude and fo little ſtrength of 
mind? Clarentine, ſuch weakneſs is un- 
worthy of you! it renders uſeleſs every 
acquirement you poſſeſs, and every good 
quality with which you are. gifted ; de- 
generates what was once female ſoftneſs, - 
blended with ſpirit and ſound ſenſe, into 
inertion and ſupineneſs; and will, I fear, 
in time degrade you into a mere -lav- 
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puſhing, enervated, love: ick girl? Is your 


caſe, my young friend, a yew one? Oh 
no !—How many notahle and contented 
old women there now are, attending duly 
to the domeſtic occupations of their 
| houſehold, ſcolding their maids, whipping 
their children, ſnarling at their huſbands, 
and fitting in judgment upon their neigh- 
bours, who once, like you, were ſunk in 
liſtleſſneſs and apathy, and thought no 
pleaſure equal to that of elegantly indulg- 
ing their romantic deſpondence !” 

« Ah, my dear Madam,” cried Claren- 
tine, who had liſtened to this ſpeech with 
alternate bluſhes and ſmiles, “ is mine an 
affection that deſerves thus to be ſeverely 
cenſured? You well know it has not 
been the mere work of an idle imagina- 
tion, ſeeking anxiouſly, yet ſelecting un- 
worthily, ſome object of fancied perfec- 
tion on whom to beſtow unqualifed and 
enthuſiaſtic admiration : on the contrary, 
it is a ſentiment that ſtole upon me gra- 
dually and imperceptibly ; which, though 
never intentionally cheriſhed, grew with 
my growth and ſtrengthened with my 
ſtrength. I was yet a mere child, help- 
leſs and W when William So— 

merſet, 
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merſet, at an age when moſt boys fly 
from a nurſery with diſdain and horror, 
was my watchful friend and only com- 
panion : we parted long e'er I knew the 
value of ſuch an aſſociate, but not before, 
in remembrance of his invariable kind. 
neſs, my heart was attached to him with 
the warmeſt gratitude. In my ſecond aſylum 
I found another friend, and companions 
whom I ſoon learnt to love with nearly 
equal tenderneſs: here, however, the af- 
feftion I met with in return, though cor- 
dial, I believe, and ſincere, had neither 
the ſtability, the gentleneſs, or the indul- 
gence of that I had been uſed to from him. 
Edgar, who was the one at that time 
ofteneſt with me, was frequently unjuſt 
and petulant: a moment of unintentional 
negle&, a childiſh or haſty reproach 
would irritate and offend him ſo deeply, 
that perhaps during a whole day he would 
neither ſpeak to me, nor liſten to any ex- 
cuſe: his ſiſters, engroſſed by other ob- 
JeQts, of courſe, had no leiſure to beſtow 
upon me that degree of attention to 
which, unfortunately, I had been accuſ- 
tomed ; ſo that often in the midſt of play- 
fellows of my own age, in the midſt of 
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lociety and a I felt deſolate 
and unhappy.” 

„A fatal tendency to encourage cauſe. 
leſs repinings, ſeems to have been your 
bane through life,” ſaid Mrs, Denbigh, 
here interrupung her“ but go on with 
your little hiſtory, and forgive this abrupt 
comment.” 

« Rather call it my apology,” ſaid Cla- 
rentine, ſmiling, I have not much more, 
however, to add; nor ought the recapi- 
tulation of our own feelings to take up 
à great deal of time. Is there one amongſt 
us, who, minutely deſcribing every paſt 
emotion of their mind, could not make 
up, as I have done, a tedious diſſertation 
upon nothing?“ | 
„Well, well, go on, I tell you,” cried 
Mrs. Denbigh, with a fort of impatient 
pleaſantry, go on, and whatever com- 
pliments I can ſpare ſhall come after- 
wards.” 

Clarentine laughed at this ſpeech, and 
thus continued 

« Several years now paſſed, during 
which, except by letter, my friendly Wil- 
liam and I had no intercourſe. At length 
he came down into. Devonſhire upon à 
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viſit in our neighbourhood, and ſtopped, 
he ſaid, at his father's, but I doubt not 
at his own inſtigation, to viſit and enquire 
alter his former little inmate. An acci- 
dent, not worth relating now,_ prevented 
my ſceing him till after he had quitted the 
houſe; he found me fainting and ſenſeleſs 
upon che road as he was driving through 
the village, and in that condition carried 
me back in his carriage to Delmington 
Houle. Never, oh, never can I forget, 
child as I yet was, the look of tenderneſs 
and ſolicitude with which, when recover» 
ing, I beheld him ſtanding motionleſs be- 
fore me! It was a look that penetrated 
my very ſoul, and would alone have 
taught me to love him, had not his pre- 
vious behaviour already diſpoſed; and his 
ſubſequent condutt compeiled me to it} 
Again, however, we parted, but not for 
the length of time we had been ſeparated 
before ; he returned to us more kind, 
more animated, more generouſly intereſt- 
ed in all that related to me than I had even 
dared hope to find him, and during the 
two days he ſtaid, treated me with a con- 
ciliating ſweetneſs, a more than fraternal 
partiality, that left upon me, at his de- 

parture, 


parture, a melancholy and regret I ſcarce 
knew how to conquer.” ; 

« Well,” cried Mrs. Denbigh, again 
breaking in upon Clarentine's little nar- 
rative, © all this, I confeſs, was flatter. 
ing, and inſinuating; but, my deareſt girl, 
have you not in Sir Edgar Delmington, 
in a young man whoſe paſſions muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be ſo much more ungovernable 
than your own, an example of fortitude | 
and fſelf-command that ought to ſtimulate 
you to emulation? He too, I have been 
told, knew you from your .infancy, was 
brought up in the ſame houſe with you, 
and cheriſhed for years the moſt fervent 
and animated affection for you, Duty, 
reaſon, and honour, however, enabled 
him to conquer this early and habitual 
prepoſſeſſion; and in a caſe exaQlly pa. 
rallel to your own, made of him, at once, 
a hero and a philoſopher ! Are your feel- 
ings, though leſs tumultuous, more in— 
ſurmountable? Let it not be thought! 
Exert your courage, diſſipate your mind, 
try every experiment that the ingenuity 
of woman can deviſe, to prove that an 
opinion ſo humiliating is groundleſs and 
erroneous !” 
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& The council,“ {aid Clarentine, ſigh- 
ing, © is good, and I will endeavour—T 
have endeavoured always to at as if in 
purſuance of its diftates: yet, my deareſt 
Madam, ſimilar as the two caſes may ap- 
pear, there is, however, a wide difference 
between the part that Edgar had to per- 
form, and that which is now aſſigned to 
me. From the firſt moment he diſco— 
vered to me his unauthoriſed partiality, I 
dealt openly and frankly with him; and 
readily, gladly as I would have promiſed 
him my friendſhip, denied him all claim 
to my love. Have I been treated with 
equal candour? Oh no! Such ungene- 
rous, unremitting pains, have been taken 
to lead me into a belief I was beloved, 
that, till my own obſervation, and yet 
more convincingly the explicit avowal of 
Mrs. Hertford, told me I deceived my- 
ſelf, every action, every look, ſeemed 
calculated to infuſe into me a poſitive 
certainty of Somerſet's attachment! Ah! 
wonder not then, that whilſt entertaining 
fo flattering an illuſion, the high opinion 
I had of his honour and integrity lulled 
all vigilance to ſleep, and left me neither 
power or inclination to reſiſt the grateful 
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affection I'felt for him! I beheld him as ; 
man who from infancy had loved me— 
who ſeemed to have no defire ſo earnelt 
as that of promoting my happineſs—-a; 
him, in ſhort, by whom it was finally 
deſtined to be aſſured!” 

At that moment their converſation was 
interrupted by the entrance of Mrs. Den- 
bigh's fervant, who brought Clarentine a 
letter: it came by the poſt, and was di- 
-reted in Somerſet's hand. She received 
it with a degree of agitation ſhe ſcarce 
knew how to conceal; and, laying it 
down upon the table by her, as ſoon as 
they were again left by themſelves, ſaid 
to Mrs. Denbigh— 

« The writing is Somerſet's—I almoſt 
fear to open ut!” 

„ Give it me then,” ſaid that lady, 
ſmiling—“ and if it is very treacherous 
and very tender, I will burn it without 
ſuffering you to read it.“ 

- Clarentine heſitated a moment, and 
then holding it out to her, Ah! why 
does he write to me at all?” cried ſhe: 
« There—take it, dear madam, and, if I 
can help it, I will not even wiſh to know 
its contents,” | 
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ce Come, come,” cried Mrs. Denbigh, 
„J begin to have ſome hopes of you! 
This is the moſt rational thing you have 
done yet.” She then opened the letter, 
and. began reading to herſelf; whilſt Cla- 
rentine, with her eyes fixed upon her 
face, ſat earneſtly obſerving her, by turns 
reproaching and applauding herlelf for 
the facility with which ſhe had reigned a 
privilege which would once have been ſo 
precious to her. 

When Mrs. Denbigh had ceaſed read- 
ing, Here, my dear,” ſaid ſhe, “take 
back your letter; it contains a requeſt 
which no one but yourlelf can anſwer.” 

«& A requeſt!” repeated Clarentine, 
farting and bluſhing ; To me! Of what 
nature? What requeſt?” 

« Nay, nay, my love,” reſumed Mrs. 
Denbigh, very calmly, + don't put your- 
{elf into ſuch tremors; the favour he aſks 
is as trifling as his ſtyle is ſimple and 
proper; ſee what he ſays yourſelf, there- 
fore.” 

Clarentine held out an unſteady hand 
for the letter, and read as follows: 


MISS 
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I MISS DELMINGTON. 
| Clifford-ſtreet, December, 


6 I am unwilling to ſuppoſe, my deareſt 
Miſs Delmington, that our parting, though 
abrupt, was therefore unfriendly ; and as 
you prohibited not my writing, take the 
liberty to addreſs to you a little petition 
it will give me the utmoſt pleaſure to hear 
you receive with indulgence. 

« Since you left town I have been 
down a few days in Northamptonſhire, 
and purpoſe going thither again during 
Chriſtmas week with a party of friends, 
two of whom mean afterwards to ſpend a 
ſhort time at Bath. I dare not preſume 
to accompany them! but if, when they 
have left me, I ſhould dire& my wander- 
ing courſe to Delmington Houſe, would 

you, my gentle friend, whilſt I am therc, 
' favour me with a letter of introduttion to 
your amiable Madame d'Arzele? I have 
the moſt earneſt deſire to ſee and become 
acquainted with her; and under whole 
- auſpices could I hope for a. more indul- 
gent reception, than under thoſe of her 
young and lovely. benefaQreſs ? 
Lou appeared at your departure in- 
diſpoſed, diſpirited, and, I fear, un- 
happy: 
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happy: write to me | beſeech you; tell 
me you are bettcr; that the air of Bath 
agrees with you; and that, although com- 
pelled to ſuffer by your abſence, I have 
nothing to apprehend for your health! 

% Preſent my beſt reſpeas to Mrs. 
Denbigh : ſhe is my friend, and | hope 
will aſſiſt in determining you to grant my 
requeſt, 

„ Adieu, and may all happineſs attend 
you ! | 
(c WILLIAM SOMERSET,” 


The extreme ſurpriſe with which Cla- 
rentine peruſed this letter kept her ſilent 
ſome minutes after ſhe had concluded 
it; at length, however, pointing to theſe 
words, I purpoſe going thither again dur ing 
Chriſlmas week, ſhe ſaid, with a look of 
incredulity, Do you eng Madam, 


he has really ſuch an intention Do you 
believe he will again, and fo“ ſo long, 
quit Mrs. Hertford ?” 

„ always believed every thing that a 
man of honour told me,” anſwered Mrs. 
Denbigh, “ except, indeed, his vows of 
perpetual conſtancy ! What ſuch repeated 
Journeyings can mean, however, I ac- - 
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knowledge it is beyond my power of 
comprehenſion to find out.“ 

„Thus,“ cried Clarentine, ſighing, 
*6 has he ever been myſterious and un- 
fathomable. Oh! that this painful ſuf. 
penſe were over! that, at length, he was 
actually married, and all doubt of his at. 
tachment for ever at an end!” 

% A deciſive way, it muſt be owned, of 

terminating ſuſpence!” cried Mrs. Den. 
bigh: 5 I did not think, Clarentine, you 
had reſolution to form ſo ſenſible a wiſh, 
But let me hear what you deſign to do 
concerning the letter he requeſts you to 
write for him. Shall you ſend it?” 
„ Undoubtedly; and the more readily, 
as I know it will give infinite pleaſure to 
my excellent Madame d'Arzele to ſec 
him. On his firſt arrival he was the con- 
ſtant theme of all my letters to her, and 
ſhe has often expreſſed great concern at 
the idea it was ſo unlikely ſhe ſhould ever 
be acquainted with him.” 

Mrs. Denbigh now aroſe, and aſked 
her whether ſhe would accompany her on 
a morning viſit to Mrs. Weſtbury. 

« No, my dear Madam, not to-day, if 


you pleaſe; my mind is unuſually occu- 
pied 
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pied and perplexed, and juſt now I can 
think of nothing but this ſtrange letter.“ 
„Well then,” ſaid Mrs. Denbigh, “ I 
will leave you, for the preſent, to your 
own contemplations; but in the evening 
I am determined you ſhall go to the aſſem- 
bly—and what is more,” added ſhe, “ you 
ſhall dance with your little favourite, 
Johnny Weſtbury, if he will have you!” 
Clarentine, not believing this ſpeech 
had any real meaning, made no oppo- 


fition to the plan, and ſoon after Mrs. 
Denbigh left her, | 
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AT dinner, when Mrs. Denbigh re- 
turned“ Well, Clarentine,“ cried ſhe, 
„% have made a party for you to-night, 


and Johnny has Ya promiſed, provided 


a certain Hon. Miſs Somebody, ſiſter to 
a certain Lord Somebody, does not make 


her appearance in the ball-room till after 
the two firſt dances are over, he will do 
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| himſelf the honour to go down them with 
you.” 

“He is really too obliging! ' Caid Cla- 
rentine, laughing; © but, dear Madam, 
is it true you have made this party : Jy 

“% Yes, perfectly true, I met Mrs. and 

Miſs Manners at Mrs. Weſtbury's, and 
they have promiſed. to call for you at the 
proper hour. Before you go, however, 
I defire I may ſee you with all your 
plumes and decorations: I am a prodi- 
gious judge of modern dreſs you know, 
and therefore, leſt Johnny ſhould criticiſe 
your taſte, come and conſult mine pre- 
vious to his ſeeing you.” 

] am afraid,” ſaid Clarentine, ſmiling, 
& a dreſs ſo {imple as that I ſhall wear 
will neither be worth your attention, 
Madam, or Mr. Weſtbury's.” 

« Well, no matter how ſimple it is, if, 
according to Johnny's opinion, it is but 
faſhionable: he would expire at the idea 
of dancing with you, if you had one 
grain too little or too much powder in 
your hair, or half a ſtraw's-breadth too 
long or too ſhort a waiſt !” 

„ will endeavour then,“ ſaid Claren- 


tine, “ to be as correct in all theſe mat- 
| ters 
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ters as | can; but really I know fo lite 
of the buſinefs of a toilet that I am afraid 
] ſhall ſucceed very ill at laſt,” 

In that caſe,” cried Mrs, Denbigh, 
& | don't know what people can do better 
than perſuade themſelves to like you for 
your originality. A young woman in 
theſe days, who is a novice in the ſcience 
of dreſs, is ſo extraordinary a creature, 
that ſhe ought, I think, to be admired as 
a curioſity,” 

They then ſeparated, and Clarentine 
went to prepare for the evening. 
At the hour appointed the two ladies, 
who had been engaged to go with her, 
and whom ſhe had feveral times ſeen be- 
fore at Mrs. Weſtbury's, called for her 
in their own carriage, and they all pro- 
ceeded to the afſembly-room. 

This was the firſt evening that Claren- 
tine had ever been in public, except, 
| fince ſhe had been at Bath, once or twice 
with Mrs. Denbigh at the play. The 
confuſion ſhe expected, however, to ex- 
perience, the extreme fullneſs of the place 
effectually prevented: the laſt week had 
brought down an incredible number of 
people, all of whom appeared to be con 
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centrated in that one ſpot : conſequently, 
no particular party could be more con- 
ſpicuous than another, but each ſeemed to 
have met there for the ſole purpoſe. of 
being crowded and incommoded. 

„Oh, how much preferable,” thought 
Clarentine, “ were our little ſocial and 
chearful balls at Delmington, to this dull, 
yet buſtling ſcene !” 

« Soon after, a tall, fine young man, 
whole countenance was animated and 
pleaſing, and who had for ſome time been 
engaged in obſerving them as they ſlowly 
advanced, contrived to approach Miſs 
Manners who had hold of Clarentine's 
arm, and ſaid to her in a low voice, yet 
loud enough to be overheard, —“ Will 
you introduce me Louiſa?” 

« Yes certainly: - then turning to 
Clarentine—* allow me, my dear Miſs 
Delmington,“ en ſhe, to preſent my 
brother to you.“ 

“ Clarentine e and Mr. Man: 
ners very politely addreſſing her, ſaid— 
6 I fear, "Miſs Delmington, that any ap- 
plication to you for the honour of your 
hand this evening, would now come too 
late ; you are probably engaged already:” 

Indeed,“ 
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„ Indeed, replied. Clarentine, half- 
laughing, I ſcarcely know whether I. 
am Or not.” , 

« And who,” ſaid Mr. FOOTY ot with 
ſome ſurpriſe, “ is the extraordinary 
perſonage that can leave you in doubt. 
upon ſuch a ſubjett ?” ; 

Clarentine then related to * the ſort 
of half engagement Mrs. Denbigh had 
formed for her in the morning; upon 
which, Mr. Manners brightening up, 
ſaid, with a ſmile—* I may then ſafely, 
Madam, renew my ſolicitation; ſince I. 
can aſſure you it is not ten minutes ago, 
that 1 heard Mr. Weſtbury engage one of 
Lady A——s daughters, who had juſt 
entered with her mother.” — 

Clarentine laughed, and by no means 
ſorry to be releaſed from ſuch a partner, 
very readily gave her hand to Mr. Man- 
ners, and ſuffered him to lead her towards 
the dancers, — 

Whilſt they ſtood up, it was impoſ- 
fible to engage in any regular conver- 
lation ; but after a long and confuſed 
dance, Mr. Manners ſeeing her look ex-, 
tremely fatigued, exerted himſelf to pro- 
Cure for her a ſeat, and conduQling her to 
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it, haſtened to bring her ſome refreſh. 


ment, and then placed himſelf next her 
during the remainder of the evening. 

His converſation was lively and 
agreeable, and Clarentine found herlelf 
fo well diſpoſed to like him, that her 
ſpirits were inſenſibly revived by his at- 
tention, and her anſwers to all his gay 
remarks were made with a chearfulneſs 
nearly equal to his own. | 

After ſome general diſcourſe of this 
animated kind, addrefſing her ſomewhat 
more ſeriouſly “ May I afk Mis Del- 
mington,” ſaid he, ( what ſtay ſhe deſigns 
making in this place ?” 

« It is very probable,” anſwered 
Clarentine, „ may yet be here three 
weeks.” —*© And may I tell her,” reſumed 
he, „hat the intereſted motive was that 
led me to venture ſuch an enquiry th 

If you pleaſe—certainty.” 

Why then,” ſaid he, “ I wifhed to 
kriow whether at my return from a ſhort 
viſit I am upon the point of making in 
Northamptonſhire, I might flatter myſelf 
with the hope of flill finding you here.” 

„ In Northamptonſhire ?” repeated 
Claremiine, with a faint bluſn “ And 

who 
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whom, may I aſk, are you acquainted 
with in Northamptonſhire ?” 

« One of the oldeſt friends I have, 
Captain Somerſet, has a - ſeat in that 
county,” anſwered Mr. Manners, 

An involuntary half-figh eſcaped 
Clarentine at theſe words, and an air 
of thoughtfulneſs once more overſpread- 
ing her but- lately. re- animated counte- 
nance, ſhe ſunk into a total, but uncon- 
ſclous filence, 

Mr. Manners fat ſome minutes un- 
ſuſpectedly obſcrving her; at length, how- 
ever, addreſſing her again, “I believe,“ 
laid he, „ I have the pleaſure, in Miſs 
Delmington, to fee a relation and a 
ward of Captain Somerlet's ?” 

Clarentine only bowed. 

& You have ſeen him lately, I pre- 
fume?” 

No, Sir, not—not very lately.“ 

& But, however, you can aſſiſt me in 
the ſolution of a myſtery I am very 
anxious to have explained. Pray what 
has he been doing with himſelf all this 
winter? Is he, as has been reported, upon 
the point of marriage, and to his fair 
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miſtreſs, is it, his friends muſt attribute 
his long ſilence and neglect?“ 

Clarentine's varying colour during this 
ſpeech almoſt betrayed her; and the 
heſitating and embarraſſed manner in 
which ſhe anſwered him, yet more ſtrongly 
denoted her emotion— | 
A believe—I fancy,” ſaid ſhe “ he is 
going—he will be ſoon married.“ 

„ And what ſort of a woman is the 
lady he has ſelefted? you doubtleſs 
know her?” 

« Yes alittle,” — 

& Is ſhe agreeable ?” 

Scarcely ſenſible of what ſhe was ſay- 
ing, „I can't tell,” anſwered the diſtreſ- 
ſed Clarentine, | 

Mr. Manners laughed“ Upon my 
word,” cried he, “ ſuch a reply is not 
much calculated to give a very high 
opinion of the lady's merit! I ſhould be 
ſorry to ſuppoſe, however,” added he, 
more gravely, „that Mr. Somerſet had 
made a choice that was unworthy of him.” 

Clarentine, upon this, recovering 
greater preſence of mind, compelled her- 
ſelf to fay, though in a low and almoſt 
inarticulate voice“ I meant no re- 
fleQion, 
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flection, Sir, upon the lady, believe me; 
but, as I told you, knowing very little of 
her, I am ill qualified to decide upon her 
character. She is generally thought, I 
believe, remarkably agreeable.” 

de Well,” cried Mr. Manners—“ I ſhall 
22 endeavour to ſee her when next - 

I go to town. There is no man in whoſe. 
happineſs I take a greater intereſt than in 
Somerſet's; and no man, I am convinced. 

who deſerves happineſs more.” 

This converſation was here, to Claren- 
tine's infinite relief, interrupted by young 
Weſtbury, who, after leading his partner 
to a ſeat with the moſt obſequious reſpett, 
negligently approached Clarentine, and. 
ſaid „ . | 

„ So, you have not danced at on 
Ma'am, this evening?“ f 

* Not, at leaſt, with the eruel- Mr, 
Weſtbury!” ſaid Mr, Manners, with a 
laugh _ | 

„Cruel!“ repeated 83 No, upon 
honour, that was-n't it The fact IS, 

J have been . engaged—that is condi. 
ny engaged, to Miſs A—, theſe 

three days.“ - 3 

| 25 12 ; « And 
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« And the condition was, I ſuppoſe, 
Mr. Weſtbury,” ſaid Clarentine, archly, 
«'that you were to renounce her, if an 
Earl's or a Duke's pee eg claimed you 
in her ſtead!“ | 

4 am ſorry to hear ſuch a partial ac. 
count of your gallantry, Weſtbury,” 
. cried Mr. Manners, fhaking. his head 
a poor miſerable Commoner like me 
will be afraid to ſpeak to you ſoon!“ 

6% Piſhaw, pthaw, what nonfenſe you 
talk!“ cried the young coxcomb, taking 
out his glaſs and beginning very critically 
to examine a party of ladies who juſt then 
_ were pafling. | 

« Pray, Mr. Weſtbury,” faid Claren- 
tine, ſelecting from amongſt them one 
who was remarkably pretfy—* what do 
you think of that young lady ?'— - 

« She's very well—but her hair is not 
turned up high* enough—you -don't fee 
enough of the contour of her throat.” 
„ Well, but what do you ſay to the 
one who is walking next her?” — 

“Her waiſt is hideous—and thoſe long 
fleeves are entirely out,” — 

A little beyond, however,” ſaid Mr. 


Manners, « is a lady whole very el- 
bows 


J 
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bows are dere bt your opinion of 
her?“ — f 

6 She's better—fomething better; but 
there's no caſe, no bend in her form: ſhe's 
as upright as a dart—there's na 
pifure/que about her!“ — 

Mr. Manners, now caſting his eyes to- 
wards a poor girl who was extremely de- 
formed, and yet dreſſed in the moſt ex- 
travagant height of the n“ what do 
you ſay to that fair nymph, Weſtbury ?” 
cried he— + ſae has bend enough, I 
hope? — | 

«© Why ſhe's not at, really, conſi- 
dering : there's taſte in the arrangement 
of ber dreſs, and upon the whole ſhe po- 
ſitively looks like a girl of faſhion.” 

Here Mr. Manners and Clarentine, 
unable to preſerve their gravity any 
longer, both burſt at the ſame moment 
into a laugh, which offended the poor 
- connoiſſeur ſo much, that completely dif- 
comfited, he turned upon his heel and 
abruptly walked away. 

& Was there ever fo abſurd a puppy! 
at length exclaimed Mr. Manners, fol- 
lowing him with a contemptuous look as 
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he croſſed the room—1've no patience 
with the vain idiot!“ 

eO, bleſs me,” cried Clarentine, “ do 
not beſtow upon the poor little man ſuch 
ſerious indignation! I think he is ex- 
tremely men and to wes his 
character is quite new.“ 

&« In what enviable retreat have you 
then lived,” faid Mr. Manners, „ where 
theſe peſts of ſociety gained no admit. 
tance?“ 

6 have ſpent,” anſwered ſhe, laugh- | 
ing, © the greateſt __ of wy life in De- 
vonſhire.— 

“O, happy Devonſhire | and „ 
happy all its favoured inhabitants! Muſt 
I deſpair of ever obtaining a refuge there? 
If you have any pity, Miſs Delmington, 
take me in your ſuite when next you 
gore. .-- BY 
«© What, and deprive the world of ſo. 
willing an admoniſher! I would not be. 
acceſſary to ſuch an evil on a 
count.” 

During this ſpeech, Clarentine, in 
taking her handkerchief out of her pocket, 
let drop without perceiving it a little ſilver 
trinket, — as it fell, ringing ſlightly 

upon 
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upon the ground, caught Mr. Manners' 
attention, and made him ſtoop to take it 
up. He looked at it very attentively 
2 minute before he either ſpoke, or ſhe 
knew what he held; and then preſenting 
it to her with a ſmile— 

&« Why,” ſaid he, © where Certainty 
ſhould reſide, is Hope ſubſtituted in her 
place ? Why does Miſs Delmington carry 
about with her an emblem ſhe ſhould re- 
ſign to thoſe children of nature who are 
leſs partially endowed ?” 

Clarentine,-who at firſt had not attend- 
ed to what he offered her, now caſting 
her eyes upon it, coloured violently, and 
eagerly ſeizing it, put it back into her 
pocket; at the ſame moment riſing, and 
haſtily faying— 

Can you imagine where your ſiſter 
is?“ . 8 

No,“ anſwered he, following her, 
but if you will lend me your anchor to 
reſt my hopes upon during the toilſome 
ſearch, I will go in purſuit of her.” 

« I would not wiſh,” ſaid Clarentine, 
attempting to laugh, “ you ſhould reſt 


them upon ſo feeble a ſupport.” 
| „ TO 
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To obtain hope from <p then, any 
way but by ſurpriſe, is, I perceive, im. 
poſſible! Pray, did Captain Somerſet 
teach you the importance of that invalu- 
able ſymbol . it His gift?“ 

No, no, cried Clarentine, turning 
away from his arch enquiring eyes 
in great confuſion, “ it was not, in- 
deed!“ 

Mr. Manners, feeing her look really 
difconcerted, had too much good-nature 
to purſue the ſubject; but whenever, in 
the courſe of the evening, her eyes again 
met his, ſhe beheld in them an expreſſion 
of comic ſignificance, that abaſhed her ſo 
much, ſhe was obliged immediately to 
look another way. 

When they were going, and he was 
leading her to the carriage | 

66 Captain Somerſet, I preſume,” ſaid 
he, © in his provinee of guardian, has the 
happineſs of correſponding with you, and 
therefore, Miſs Delmington, if I requeſt 
to be made the bearer of any letter you 
may wiſh to fend him, I hope I ſhall 
not be thought impertinent.“ 

Clarentine, endeavouring to ſpeak with 
ſteadineſs, ſaid | 

6& When 
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„When, Sir, do you ſet out? 

« On "Thurſday morning, and, if 1 
have your permiſſion, to-morrow I will 
do myſelf the honour to call for your 
diſpatches,” 

They were now at the coach door, and 
Clarentine had only time to bow her 
thanks, before, having handed her 1n, he 
wiſhed her good night, and returned to 
the ball- room. ä 

Provoked at her own unguarded be- 
haviour, and extremely mortified at the 
idea of having given riſe to any ſtrange 
conjettures in Mr. Manners, Clarentine 
was abſent and filent the whole way 
| home, and ſpent a night of unuſual reſt- 
leſſneſs and diſturbance. Half dreading, 
yet golf wiſhing to ſee him the next day, 
the determined, by the aſſumed tranquil- 
lity with which ſhe meant to liſten to all 
he could fay, even concerning Somerſet, 
to diſpel every ſuſpicion he might enter- 
tain, and prevent every remark he might 
promulgate. The anchor, (Lady Julia's 
former gift) which had unfortunately ex- 
cited ſo many embarraſling refleftions, 
the immediately locked up, almoſt tempt- 
ed (diminiſhed in her eyes as at this time 


Was 
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was its alluſive value) to throw i it wholly 
away. She had hitherto kept it expreſsly 
in remembrance of Somerſet; but ſo ear- 
neſtly did ſhe now wiſh to drive him from 
her thoughts, that even this trifling me- 
morial ſhe thought it almoſt wrong to 
preſerve. 

At breakfaſt the next morning, when 
Mrs. Denbigh aſked for an account of her 
ball, ſhe faithfully related to her all that 
had paſſed, and prepared her for the 
viſitor they were to expect: after which, 
ſitting down to write to Somerſet, ſhe 
ſhewed her, when ſhe had concluded it, 
the following cold and formal epiſtle. 


CAPT. SOMERSET. 
| Bath, Decþ er. 
1 Dzan Six, ” 


The letter you wiſh to deliver to 

Madame d'Arzele in my name, I ſhall be 
happy to ſend whenever, or wherever you 

pleaſe. It will give her pleaſure, I am 
ſure, to become known to you. | 

« Accept my beſt thanks for your 

obliging enquiries concerning my health, 

which is, 1 flatter mylelt, conſiderably 
amended, 
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amended, and, I doubt not, will ſoon be 
perfectly reſtored, 

„ Mrs. Denbigh joins with me in 
hoping your intended excurſion will 
prove agreeable, and deſires her belt 
compliments. 

„%] remain, dear Sir, 
« With great regard, 
“% Your obliged, 
& And grateful humble ſervant, 
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« This letter is what you may call 
ſhort and—nor ſweet!” cried Mrs. Den- 
bigh, when ſhe had read it; “ he will 
think, I fear, it accords very ill with the 
kindneſs and cordiality of his own.” 
ope and believe,” ſaid Clarentine, 
affecting to ſpeak with indifference, © he 
will think very little about it.“ 

There are caſes,” ſaid Mrs. Denbigh, 
* when young ladies may be petmitted 
to tell lies with impunity, and this is one 
or elſe, Clarentine, you may depend upon 
it I ſhould not ſuffer that falſe, 7 bope, to 
paſs uncenſured.“ 

« Ah, my dear madam,” ſaid Claren-. 
tine, half lmiling, * there would be no end 


of 
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of cenſuring me upon that ſcore, ſor, of 
late, my whole life has been à lie!“ 

+ Some part or other of every body's 
life muſt be ſuch,” ſaid Mrs. Denbigh; 
& mine was a lic, when, at ſixteen an old 
grandmother I had carried me down into 
Northumberland, and obliged me to tell 
her I liked it! My poor huſband's wes a 
lie, when he firſt married me, and thought 
it needful to ſay he loved me!“ 

Here Clarentine, who fat diretting 
Somerſet's letter at the table, diſcontinued 
her employment, and looking up with an 
air of innocent ſurpriſe, And did 
he nt love you, then?” | 

% No, not at all, the firſt fix months,” 

& Good Heaven, how terrible! How 
could you marry him?“ i 

„In the firſt place, he told bis lie ſo 
well, I did not know he had this diſlike 
to me ; and i in the next, my father choſe 
him for me, and left me no negative 
voice.“ 

„Well, but,“ ſaid Clarentine, eager to 
hear the reſult of this frightful beginning 
* did he love you better afterwards, 

Madam ? were you happy ?” 

: 3 6 Yes, 
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4 Yes, very. I never ſuſpedted his 
affection had been diſſembled till he told 
me ſo himſelf, and by that time it was 
become real, though by no means, I muſt 
acknowledge, romantic!“ 

« And yet,” ſaid Clarentine, “without 
a little romance in youth, what is life 
good for?” | 

Every rational enjoyment that ſober 
common ſenſe ought to render valuable 
to us.” | 

But, my deareſt Mrs. Denbigh, do 
you expect me to have already acquired 
a ſufficient portion of this ſober common 
ſenſe to think ſo?” 

„No, I know you have not; but a 
little longer reſidence with me, I flatter 
myſelf, will give it you, There are cer- 
tain. words with which ſentimentaliſts by 
profeſi n nouriſh their folly, that I have 
totally effaced from my vocabulary, and 
never permit even my friends to uſe if I 
can help it. Delicacy (ſuch falſe delicacy as 
they mean) is one ; refinement is another ; 
ſenſibility is a third ; ſuſceptibility (the moſt 
odious of all) is a fourth ; enthuſiaſm is a 
fifth; and laſtly comes that ideal bug- 
bear, consTANCY, a term of which no 

2 woman 
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woman ought to know the meaning till 
after ſhe is either married, or poſitively 
engaged,” | 
Before Clarentine had time to anſwer 
this ſpeech, the door opened, and Mr, 
Manners was announced, 
Clarentine introduced him to Mrs, 
Denbigh, who, though ſhe well knew the 
ladies of his family, had never before ſeen 
him, and then they all took their ſeats, 
After ſome general converſation, caſting 
his eyes towards the letter which ſtil] lay 
upon the table, —* May I flatter myſelf,” 
ſaid he, “that Miſs Delmington has been 
fo good as to remember the tacit promiſe 
ſhe gave me laſt night ? Are the creden- 
tials-I am to carry to my friend ready ?” 
Clarentine thanking him for con- 
deſcending to become her courier, put 
the letter into his hands, 
„ Ah, Madam,” cried he, “ call not 
that a condeſcenſion which is only a 
proof of my ſelf-intereſtedneſs. Captain 
Somerſet and I have been ſeparated lo 
long, that to ſecure myſelf as .cordial a 
reception as in former times I was always 
aſſured of obtaining, I thought it neceſſary 
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to apply for the moſt precious intro- 
dudtory preſentation I could procure.” 

If that was your view,” ſaid Claren- 
tine, „it would have been more politic 
to have addreſſed yourſelf elſewhere : you 
had better, I believe, give me my letter 
again, for I much doubt its having the 
efficacious power you expect.“ 

« No, no, Sir,” cried Mrs. Denbigh, 
keep it now you have it: a long-abſent 
friend requires not ſuch potent. recom- 
mendation as one whom we have ſeen 
more lately, and therefore content your- 
1elf his time with being the bearer of a 
mere letter of civility, and reſerve for 
your next meeting the letter of tender- 
neſs,” 

J am ſorry you give me reaſon ta 
ſuppoſe,” cried he, *“ both will not come 
from the ſame hand.” 

* Nay, that is ungrateful !” ſaid Mrs. 
Denbigh, * when inſtead of one we are 
proving to you that you have 7wwo ſtrings 
to your bow, ought you to expreſs ſuch a 
regret ?” 

* My regret, Madam,” anſwered he, 
* may find ſome apology in its difin- 
tereſtedneſs iti is wholly for my fri- nd. 

| | 60 Are 
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gret! 


bury, put an end to the ſubject. 
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„Are you not afraid, Mr. Manners,” 
ſaid Clarentine, ſmiling, “ that your partial 
gallantry. will incur the ſame reproach, 
Mr. Weltbury's received from you laſt 
night? You know nothing of the lady at 
whoſe expence you have now been pleaſed 
to compliment me, and can by no means 
be certain your regret is atall juſtifiable,” 

I have two infallible guides upon this 
ſubjea,” cried he; „ my ears upon on? 
occaſion, and my eyes. UBENAFEr I have 
the honour of ſeeing you.” 

& Your ears?“ 


& Yes; did they not laſt night inform 


me, that Miſs Delmington,. whoſe coun- 
tenance alone bears teſtimony to her na- 
tural candour, thought the. lady in queſ- 
tion too inſignificant an object to merit 
any place in her remembrance? Such a 


diſcovery may ſurcly well juſtify my re- 


bor 


6 I was not aware,” ſaid Clarentine, 


deeply bluſhing, “ of the ſevere inference 


you would draw from ſo momentary a fit 
of abſence !” 


Mr. Manners was beginning ſome very 


eager reply, when the entrance of his 


filter, and preſently after of Mr. Well- 


— 


As 
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As che morning, though cold, vas clear 
and fine, Miſs Manners, at the end of a 
ſhort viſit, propoſed to Clarentine taking 
a walk with her to the Upper Creſcent: 
to this ſhe very readily conſented, and 
eſcorted by the two gentlemen, they im- 
mediately ſet out. | 

Mr. Manners kept by her fide during 
the whole way, alternately amuſing her 
by the aptnefs and vivacity of his general 
remarks, and embarraſſing her by the 
archneſs of his diſtant alluſions to the ſub- 
jects ſhe had before ſo gladly flown from: 
the perfect good-breeding, however, with 
which he thus ingemouſly tormented her, 
and, yet more, the indulgence which his 
acknowledged intimacy with Somerſet 
unconſciouſly diſpoled her to ſhew him, 
prevented the poſſibility of her being ſg 
riouſly diſpleaſed, and kept her in good 
humour with him till the moment they 
parted, 

In their way home, Miſs Manners ad- 
dreſſing Clarentine in a low voice, whilſt 
Mr. Weſtbury's head was turned aſide, 
laid, * I muſt call this morning at Mrs. 
Weltbury's—my mother deſired it; but 
do pray go with me.” - 

vol. 111. E if 
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« If you wiſh it,” anſwered Clarentine, 
in the ſame tone, © I will certainly; but 
what makes you aſk it ſo earneſtly ?” 

“ O dear, there is nothing ſo formida- 
ble to me as a forenoon viſit there: ſhe is 
always ſurrounded by ſnarling politicians, 
and ſolemn authors, and muſty dictiona. 


_ Ties, and huge folios; and up to her 


very chin in learning and philoſophy; 
and I know nothing in the world of all 
this.” 
 & But do you expe me,” ſaid Claren- 
tine, laughing, © to be any wiſer?” 

“ O no, you're a good, unaffefted 
creature, I know: but if you go with 
me, I ſhall, at leaſt, have ſomebody to 


talk to, whom l can underſtand and be 


underſtood by.” 

If that is your reaſon,” ſaid Claren. 

tine, „ am wholly at your command.” 
They were now arrived at Mrs. Welt 

bury's door, and ſtill attended by Mr. 

Manners (young Weſtbury made his boy 

as ſoon as he found where they were 


going), gave in their names, and were 


ſhevn up to that lady's dreſſing- room. 
Clarentine, as ſhe entered, beheld the 


female critic ſitting before a large table, 
6 covered 
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covered with books, pamphlets, papers, 
pens and ink, Stretched out at his eale, 
in an arm- chair near the fire, ſat a portly 


and learned profeſſor of mathematics, 


who, by the ſtart he gave as they walked 
mn, evidently betrayed either how deeply 
the ſublimity of his contemplations, or the 
ſoundneſs of his len nap, had previouſly 
abſorbed every faculty. Intently poring 
over ſome profoundly ſcientific Greek 
manuſcript, which, in honour of his -own 
learning, he had brought with him in his 
pocket, at one end of the table, oppoſite 
Mrs. Weſtbury, fat a little withered, 


ſmirking man, in a ruſty black coat, 


who, at the ſame time that he aſpired to 
the reputation of a ſervant, likewiſe aimed 
at that of a man of gallantry, and was the 
ladies moſt obſequious and devoted ſlave. 
Laſtly, balancing himſelf as he ſtood 
near the window, was a ſhort, thick, 
clumſy-looking man, with enormous black 
eye-brows, frowning over a newſpaper, 
and muttering execrations to himſelf every 

word he read. | 
„And which,” ſaid Clarentine, ad. 
dreſſing Miſs Manners in a low voice, 
after they had been ſome time ſeated, 
E 2 & which 
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c which of theſe three dignifies himſelf 
with the title of philoſopher ?” 

« Why, I believe they every one pre- 
tend to it in ſome degree; but the philo. 
ſopher par excellence is that gentleman”— 
looking towards him who frowned at the 
window. 44S 

&« J ſhould ſooner,” faid Clarentine, 
© have taken him, by his employment, 
for a politician.” 

„O, he's both: politics and philoſo. 
pby always go together now ?” 

« His countenance, at leaſt, does not 
denote him to be of the ſeQ of laughing 
. pbiloſophers.” | 
« Bleſs me, no; he never laughs but 
in ſcorn.” 

Here their attention was attracted by 
the little man in black, who looking up 
with a ſet ſmile, and waving his hand as 
he ſpoke, ſaid 

% Madam, I muſt beg leave to aſſure 
you, that in this ſhort diſquiſition there is 
more exquiſite eloquence, more wonder- 
ſul profundity, more accurate criticiſm, 
than in any performance of the kind 1 
have met with for many years,” 

"+ wx 6 Whole 
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.« Whoſe writings does it criticiſe, Mr. 
Lea?” enquired Mrs. Weſtbury. : 

Mr. Lea, with extreme emphaſis, ut- 
terred ſome hard Greek name, and was 
then proceeding thus It can be no new 
information to a lady of your univerſal 
erudition, that this incomparable author“ 
when the philoſophical politician abruptly 
interrupting him, called out— 

“ Theſe d—mn—d news-writers! How 
they do make my blood boil! Here's a 
fellow now,” ſtriking the back of his fin- 
gers againſt the paper, who, for halt-a- 
crown a day, will ſay and unſay the ſame 
confounded lie fix times in one week!— 
By all that's good, Madam,” turning to 
Mrs. Weſtbury, “it aſtoniſhes me to 
think you can take in ſuch a fla-itzgus 
compilation of falſehood and infamy !” 

6 Is this a ſpecimen of the gentleman's 
philoſophy?” aſked Clarentine, in a low 
voice, turning to Miſs Manners. 

* Huſh, huſh !—Hear the lady's an- 
ſwer.” 

My dear Sir,” cried Mrs. Weſtbury, 
you are partial, you are prejudiced: 
that's one of the beſt papers that comes 
out,” 

/ E g «Ay? 
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„ Ay? Ay?” ſaid the learned Doctor, 
c let me ſee it then; I want to change 
mine, and I don't know what other to 
order.” | 
& Take my word for it, DoQor,” ſaid 
Mrs. Weſtbury, “you can't chuſe a bet. 
ter than that. But now, Mr. Lea, let 
me hear a little more about your Greek 
manuſcript: what author did you ſay“— 
Madam,“ interrupted Mr. Lea, the 
ſame invariable ſmile ſtill adorning his 
countenance, © with your permiſſion, 
before theſe young ladies,” looking par- 
ticularly at Clarentine, “ we will have 
recourle to ſome more compatible ſubjett.. 
Doubtleſs to the minds of uninitiated 
youth theſe” remote and inapplicable 
themes mult be too intricate and unper- 
ſpicuous to afford them any portion of 
mental recreation: and, Madam, I make 
it a point, as pertinently as I can, to ad- 
miniſter to all ſuch converſation as [I 
ſurmiſe beſt accords with the age, ſex» 
and capacity of my auditors.'— 
« O, mercy,” ſaid Miſs Manners, in 
a whiſper to Clarentine, “ there will be 
no induring that man if he once takes it 
Into 
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into his head to addreſs his pedantic 
jargon to us! Do pray, let's be off!“ 

Clarentine, as little diſpoſed to pro- 
long the viſit as her friend, inſtantly aroſe 
to go; and Mr. Manners ſtarting up at 
the ſame moment, they all three took their 
leave, and haſtened away. 

When they were in the ſtreet, “ Good 
Heaven,” exclaimed Clarentine, ** how 
different a woman Mrs, Weſtbury always 
appeared to me before! I never ſaw her 
ſo ſurrounded till this morning.” 

« O, ſhe has a few lucid intervals,” 
cried Miſs Manners, “ and before Mrs. 
Denbigh, particularly, I've known her 
very rational : however, we did not ſtay 
half long enough to behold her in her real 
perfection; I dare ſay ſhe and the poli- 
tician will have a furious quarrel before 
they part!“ | 3 

But now,” ſaid Clarentine, © will you 1 
have the goodneſs to explain to me your 
reaſons for dubbing him a philoſopher ?” 

Why, in the firſt place, he publicly 
profeſſes Atheiſm, and in the next“ 

O, that's enough !” interrupted Cla- 
rentine; „I defire to hear no more either. 
of him or his principles,” 
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„Well, then, let's change the ſubj ed: 
what do you do with yourſelf this even- 

ing?” 

„I ſhall ſtay at home to reſt after the 
raking of laſt night.” 

O, that's a horrid plan! You had bet- 
ter go to the play with us,” 

% Much better, ſaid Mr. Manners, 

% No, indeed, cried Clarentine, „if 
J had no «her objection, 1 could not hear 

leave Mrs, Denbigh two evenings 
N 

O, Mrs, Denbigh ſhall be of the 

party!“ cried Miſs Manners—“ Il run 
up and aſk her directly.“ 
And then, without giving Clarentine 
time to ſtop her, being juſt arrived at the 
door and finding it open, ſhe ruſhed into 
the houſe and up ſtairs in a moment, Mr. 
Manners and Clarentine both following 
her. 

Before they reached the dining-room, 
Mrs. Denbigh, unwilling to neglett any 
opportunity of diffipating her young 
friend's thoughts, had already given the 
conſent that was required of her; and 
toon after, rejoicing in their ſucceſs, the 
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CLARENTINE, 8r 
brother and ſiſter went home to dreſs for 
dinner. | 

« Why, my deareſt Madam,” cried 
Clarentine, when they were gone, © what 
a life you are determined I ſhall lead!” 
Any thing, my good child, rather 
than ſuffer you, in your preſent diſpoſi- 
tion of mind, to ſtay at home and think.” 

% Do you, then, imagine it is impoſſi- 
ble to think in a play-houſe ?” 

« Oh, perverſe people will do what 
they ought ot to do, every where, but 
I am perſuaded leſs effectually in a play- 
houſe than ſhut up in their own apart- 
ment. Go up and dreſs therefore, and 
let me hear no more delicate objections.“ 

Clarentine half provoked, yet unable 
to refrain laughing, was forced to obey, 
and at night when ſhe returned, almoſt 
againſt her own will, was compelled to 
acknowledge ſhe had really been enter- 
tained, 
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CHAP. XX. 


NEAR a week now paſſed on much in 
the ſame diſſipated manner ; at the end of 
which, Clarentine, wholly unuſed to ſuch 
a way of life, was Jaid up with a ſevere 
cold, and obliged, for ſeveral days, to 
confine herſelf entirely to her own room, 
During this penitential retreat, ſhe re- 
ceived a ſecond letter from Sophia. 


MISS DELMING TON. 
Delmington-Houſe, January. 


„ do not know what you may be in 
your part of the world, but here we have 
been exceedingly gay. Lord Welwyn 
gave a very elegant ball two nights ago, 
at which we were all preſent, and I had 
the honour of dancing, if not the whole 
evening, at leaſt the greateſt part of it, 
with your friend Mr. Eltham. Since he 
has made me (or rather fince I made my- 
ſelf) his confidant, it is aſtoniſhing what 
progreſs I ſeem to have made in his good 
graces: he never has a ſorrow or a jo) 

wo 4+ that 
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| that he does not come to impart to me; 


and as both very often ariſe from cauſes 
equally frivolous, he has now got ſo uſed 
to being laughed at, that he not only bears 
it with ſtoical patience, but ſometimes 
even catches the infettion. The grim 
aſpet he brought down with him is 
conſiderably improved within this laſt 
fortnight, and I have great reaſon to hope, 
that I ſhall now in a ſhort time reſtore 
him to all his former gay and youthful 
gallantry. 

My deareſt mother, who knows 
nothing of his motives for thus diſtinguiſh- 
ing and attending me, and, I dare ſay, 
concludes very often he is inſidiouſly 
laying fiege to her daughter's heart, when, 
in fact, he is only bewailing the cruelty 
of her niece, looks extremely grave upon 
theſe occaſions, and yeſterday, without 
aligning any reaſon for it, had the in- 
humanity to forbid my ever going alone 
to Welwyn Park while he ftays there! 
Dear Madam, you need be under no 
Harm !-—he thinks of me only as of a 
good-humoured rattle, whoſe converſation 
ſerves a little to beguile the horrors of- 
diſappointment, and lighten the burthen 
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of his heavy woes! He muſt be certain 7 
have no deſign, and I believe we may all 
be equally certain he has none. 

% My brother Edgar is now at home, 
and pays very aſſiduous court to his 
pretty miſtreſs, who, by the way, really 
grows prettier and prettier every hour:— 
ay, Clarentine, and fo do I too, if I am 
to believe honeſt friend Eltham !—He 
was yeſterday (and yet I had been up 
dancing half the night before) com- 
plimenting me upon this ſubjett, in a ſtyle 
of courtlineſs it would, I am perſuaded, 
have done your heart good to hear, when, 
linding he dwelt longeſt upon the luſtre 
of my charming eyes, I haſtily inter- 
rupted him to aſk, whether they were like 
Lucy Barclay's, of dauntleſs memory! 

'« Heaven forbid!” exclaimed he, 
laughing — 

In what do they differ p' enquired I- 

„In every thing—in form, in expreſ- 
ſion, and even in colour.” 

Are they like Clarentine's?” 

He hefitated—bnt at laſt faid—*® 7 
have reaſon to think them preferable.“ 

% And why fo?” 


6 Becauſe,” 
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te Becauſe,” anſwered he, fmiling, 

te their beams, though arch and ſportive, 

are likewiſe merciful and friendly—and 

upon me were never played, but with a 

ſort of temperated fire, which animates, 
without appalling.” 

« There, Clarentine—what do you 
think of my animating powers! By his 
account, however, of the appalling in- 
fluence of yours, I fear, my good girl, 
you dealt very hardly with this poor man, 
He is horrid ſore yet, and your name, 
nnexpettedly uttered, will often make 
him literally ftart! I take pretty good 
care, though, he ſhould never do fo on 
i hearing it from me; for when we are 
together, I am perpetually repeating it, 
on purpoſe, as you do with young \{knntiſh 
horſes, to uſe him to the object he ſhies 
at. Edgar uſed to be quite as nervous 
upon this ſubject; but I think that all 
powerful medicine, abſence, has now 
nearly cured him. In nervous caſes, 
brought on by appalling eyes, abſence, I 
believe, is your only valerian! 

«© My mother has juſt had a charming 
letter elegant, reſpeaful, yet friendly, 


from Mr. Somerſet, He is now, as you 
know 
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know I ſuppoſe, in Northamptonſhire, 


and purpoſes coming here for a few days 


before he returns to town. I am en— 
chanted at the idea of ſecing him, and my 
mother, likewiſe, is ſo much pleaſed, 
that ſhe has written to him by return of 
poſt to expreſs the greateſt ſatisfaction 
ſuch a proſpett gives her. 

« I could not help thinking bil! 
was reading his letter, what an incom- 
parable trio we ſhould have, if this un- 
happy man (as I cannot but ſuſpeR) is 
alſo one of your caſt-offs /—yet—Somer/ſet 
unſucceſsful! how ſhould that be ?—- 
Eltham would not be fo icy about him if 
he was really a brother-willow ! I cannot 
make it out; yet ſomething there ig to 
make out, I am certain. I wonder 
whether it will be poſſible to wreathe 
myſelf into is confidence as I did into 
Eltham's:—I am afraid not Wiſeacres 
like you and Somerſet are never ſo eaſy 
to expound, as crazy-brained people like 
Eltham and I. | 

« Your poor Madame d'Arzele is upon 
the eve of experiencing a ſevere loſs: her 
brother, our excellent Chevalier, is going 
abroad very ſhortly to join ſome: troops 

| in 
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in the Weſt-Indies, I believe, or in 
Germany, or Holland, or ſomewhere in 
ſhort. We are all greatly concerned at 
his departure, and as for her, poor little 
ſoul! ſhe looks quite unhappy. Write 
to her again ſoon, my beſt Clarentine ; 
and ſince ſhe cannot be revived by your 
chearing preſence, ſooth and comfort her 
by your diſtant kindneſs. Thereis nobody, 
] believe, upon earth, ſhe loves with 
more tenderneſs than you—therefore one 
word of conſolation from your pen will 
weigh more than thouſands from our lips, 

« Galloping up the avenue, here comes 
Mr. Eltham: farewel therefore; I - am 
going to hold his ſtirrup while he alights ! 
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« Yours ever, 
« S, D.“ 


Clarentine read this gay letter to Mrs, 
Denbigh, who was ſitting with her at the 
time ſhe received it, and who, when ſhe 
had concluded, ſaid, with a ſmile— 

* De/igns, I believe indeed, your giddy 
friend has none; but without deſign, if 
. ſhe don't take care, it appears very 
" probable her little heart will be drawn 

in: 
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in: ſhe vill flutter about the flame till ſhe 
ſinges her wings I only wiſh he may ſinge 
his whikers, and then alf will go well, , 
and they may make a very happy couple. 
Is ſhe pretty ?” 

% Yes,” anſwered Clarentine, © ſhe 
has a ſort of Hebe face, full of dimples and 
good- humour, that is, extremely be- 
witching; and the dazzling brightneſs of 
her complexion ſurpaſſes any thing I ever 
beheld.” 

% O then,” ſaid Mrs. Denbigh— with 
ſuch a character and fuch a form, ſhe will 
attach him, I have no doubt ; at preſent 
he is not upon his guard againſt her; he 
looks upon her, as ſhe ſays, merely as a 
comic, laughing girl, with whom to chat 
and rally is as ſafe as it is pleaſant. In a 
little while, however, if ſhe is really thus 
attractive, ſhut up as they both are in fo 
ſecluded a part of the world, he will find 
himſelf reſtleſs and enmuiez without her, 
and to obviate all future di/mi/ions, will, 
at once, honeſtly declare himfelf, and 
make propoſals to her family.” 

_ « Your predidion, my dear Madam,” 
ſaid Clarentine, “exactly reminds me of 


what Mr, Eltham once ſaid of her him- 
| | ſelf: 
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ſelf: he was deſcribing her, as you have 
done, as a gay, animated girl, who with- 
out beauty enough to faſcinate at firſt 
ſight, would begin by amuſing, and end by 
attaching: if ſuch ſhould be the caſe, 
however, do you think my poor Sophia 
would be permanently happy with him ?” 

« Why not? We never heard that Mr, 
Eltham, tho' wild and thoughtleſs, was 
decidedly profligate, or deliberately 
wicked. His temper, you once ſaid, Lord 
Welwyn had told you was admirable, no 
contradiction of which were the em- 
paſſioned and lover: like rages he fell into 
on being ſo abruptly diſcarded : any man 
of ſtrong feelings upon ſuch an occaſion 
- might be pardoned for betraying ſome 
degree of reſentment; and really, my 
cenſures upon him have always been ſa 
mixed with pity, that 1 am rejoiced to 
think he has, at laſt, met with an honeſt, 
unſentimental girl who will permit him to 
lay his willows at her feet.” 

* You ſeem to be of opinion, Madam,” 
faid Clarentine, “ he was ill uſed?” 
Not exactly that: but he was certainly 
#ar/bly uſed, and at the time he received 

0 his 
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his congé had really done nothing to 


de ſe rve gg 


Clarentine, a little ſhocked at the in. 
controvertible truth of this obſervation, 
remained ſilent; and Mrs. Denbigh, read. 
ing her thoughts, haſtened to change the 
ſubject. 2 
At the end of a few days, Clarentine 
was ſufficiently recovered to be able, 
though ſhe ſtill confined herſelf in an 
evening, to walk out about an hour every 
morning. It was on her return from one 
of theſe early rambles, that, aſcending 
the ſteps of Mrs. Denbigh's houſe, ſhe 
beheld Mr. Manners, who, after a fort- 
night's abſence, was haſtening, he ſaid, to 
pay his reſpeQs to her. 

Clarentine, in whom his preſence al- 
ways awakened an emotion of mingled 
pleaſure and confuſion, which was now 
encreaſed by the recollection of his hav- 
ing ſo lately parted from Somerſet, bluſhed 
deeply the inſtant he addreſſed her; and, 
during ſome minutes, had ſcarcely pre- 
ſence of mind ſufficient to anſwer his ge- 
neral enquiries with any tolerable degree 
of ſteadineſs or compoſure, This, how- 


ever, he affected not to obſerve; but 
when 
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when they reached -Mrs. Denbigh's uſual 
ſitting- room, and the firſt compliments 
between him and that lady were over, 
taking out his pocket-book, and preſent- 
ing Clarentine a letter, he ſaid - From 
Captain Somerſet, Madam, who, at the 
ſame time that I delivered it, defired me 
to give his beſt reſpetts,” 

Clarentine, now bluſhing a yet deeper 
die, received it with down-caſt eyes; and, 
in a voice ſcarcely audible, ſtammered 
out ſomething like an acknowledgment 
for his goodneſs in taking charge of it. 

« hope, Sir,” ſaid Mrs. Denbigh, 
« you left your friend perfectly well?“ 

& Yes, Madam, in health, 1 hope he 
was; but in /pirits he appeared ill in- 
deed.” | 

Clarentine fearfully looked up; and 
Mrs, Denbigh, in a tone that was ſome- 
what ſarcaſtic, ſaid, „And what can have 
affected his ſpirits ſo prodigiouſly ?” 

fHopeleſſneſs and abſence,” anſwered 
Mr. Manners; ſtealing a ſide-long glance 
at the aſtoniſhed Clarentine. | 

Very extraordinary complaints for a 
man to ſuffer by, who has his cure in his 
own power!” cried Mrs, Denbigh, wich 

yet 
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yet encreaſing irony.—“ Pray, why does 
he prolong his abſence if it cauſes him ſuch 
exquiſite miſery ?” 

« Becauſe he has no encouragement to 
ſhorten it.“ 

Mrs. Denbigh was filent a moment; 
and then, ſhaking her head, and looking 
very humble, ſhe ſaid, . You are too 
problematical for me, Mr, Manners: 1 
muſt give up all hope of underſtanding 
you.“ 

* And do I appear to you, Miſs Del- 
mington, equally unintelligible?” 

66 Equally, Sir, —anſwered the, 1 in a 
low voice, 

e You have more anxiety, however, to 
elucidate the myſtery ?” 

6 No, not at all.” 

„ Then certainly,” reſumed Mr. Mav- 
ners, I will not preſume to force an 
explanation upon you; we will therefore 
ſtart another ſubject: pray who did you 
dance with at the laſt aſſembly ?” 

Clarentine, though extremely provoked 
with him, compelled herſelf to anſwer 
this, and ſeveral other queſtions of the 
ſame nature, with an appearance of per- 


fe unconcern; and very ſoon aſter, 
ſaying 
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faying he hoped he ſhould have the ho- 
nour of meeting her at the rooms an the 
evening. he arofe and took leave. 

Mrs. Denbigh and Clarentine fat look. 
ing at each other ſome minutes after he 
was gone in utter ſilence. At laſt, “ Are 
we to underſtand by all this,” cried Cla- 
rentine, + that Mrs. Hertford is grown 
cruel 2”? 

« I imagine ſo,” anſwered Mrs. Den- 
bigh, laughing—# or that Somerſet him- 
ſelf has changed his love, and imbibed a 
paſſion for ſome fair tygreſs.” 

Clarentine ſhrugged her ſhoulders with 
a look of incredulity, but forbearing to 
ſay any thing further, broke open the let- 
ter Mr. Manners had brought her. 

It contained not more than fix lines, 
and was written with a coldneſs almoſt 
equal to her own. He began by thank- 
ing her for granting his requeſt; and then, 
begging ſhe: would (end the promiſed letter 
to him at Lady Delmington's as ſoon as 
ſhe had leifure, concluded with à few 
faint congratulations upon the emendation 
of her health. 

Clarentine's heart was too full, when 
me had read this chilling ſcroll, to make 
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any comments upon it; therefore putting 
it ſilently into Mrs. Denbigh's hand, ſhe 
retired to her own room to execute the 
commiſſion it contained. 


CHAP. XXI. 


THE laſt week of Mrs. Denbigh's ſtay at 


Bath was now nearly elapſed, and ſhe and 
her young friend were already making 


- preparations for their departure, when, 


juſt as they had riſen from breakfaſt one 
morning, Miſs Manners unexpettedly 
made her appearance— 

« I am come,” cried ſhe, eagerly, “ to 
beg, to entreat, that you will ſpend the 


_evening at our houſe to-morrow : we are 
to have a delightful little private dance; 
only fifteen or ſixteen couple, and as | 
have heard you ſay, Miſs. Delmington, 
you cannot indure the great aſſemblies, [ 


inſiſt upon your coming to our Lilliputian 


one.“ 


You 
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te You are very peremptory !“ cried 
Clarentine, ſmiling. | 

« Why the dance was half made on 
your account.” 

« On my account?” 

« Yes; mama was very unwilling to 
agree to it, till my brother and I deter- 
mined her, by repreſenting the neceſſity 
of doing ſomething civil by Mrs. Den- 
bigh and you before your departure.” 

« O then,” ſaid Mrs. Denbigh, I am 
to take a ſhare in this honour?” 

“ Certainly.” 

„ But who do you intend ſhall open 
the ball with me? Will your brother, 
do you think, lead me out?” 

% I have not a doubt of it,” anſwered 
Miſs Manners laughing. 

« Very well then; go home and deſire 
him to get his white glqves ready, and 
tell your mother, that if ſhe will permit 
us to make our curtſies at eleven o'clock, 
we will do ourſelves the honour of wait- 
ing upon her.” 

At eleven o'clock? Dear me, why 
ſo early?“ | 

“ Becaufe the next day we deſign to 
begin our journey, and it has always been 

: my 
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my plan, on the eve of travelling, to en. 
deavour to get a little fleep.“ 

« But Miſs Delmington need not run 
away ſo ſoon?” 

« If ſhe is wiſe, I think ſhe will; all 
that, however, ! leave to her own Ader 
mination.“ 

Miſs Manners then ſhaking hands with 
Clarentine, and thanking Mrs. Denbigh 
for her ready acquieſcence, haſtened 
away, full of buſtle and buſineſs. 

The next day, about an hour before 
ſhe ſet out to fulfil her engagement, the 
following letter was delivered to Claren- 
tine from Madame d' Arzele. 


MISS DELMINGTON, 
Mont Repos, January, 


& In what terms ſhall I thank my be- 
loved and amiable Clarentine for the in- 
valuable new acquaintance ſhe has pro- 
cured me? Your Mr. Somerſet is all that 
is excellent in man; diſtinguiſhed in his 
addreſs; elegant in his converſation; 
kind, good, and benevolent in his nature! 
He has made a complete conqueſt of me, 
and the noble trait I have to relate will, 
I hope, confirm his conqueſt of you. 

tc Our 
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« Our Sophia, I find, by the affec- 


tionate condolences contained in the letter 
your friend brought me, has informed 
you of the heavy deprivation I am about 
to ſuſtain : my poor Chevalier leaves me 
in a few days, but he leaves me with a 
heart, proud as it is, ſo overflowing with 
gratitude, that there ſeems no longer to 
be in it any room for ſorrow. | 

„O One of our late poets, you know, 
has juſtly and beautifully ſaid, that 


« En tout pays tous les bons cœurs ſont freres,** * 


- You will not be ſurpriſed therefore to 
hear, that your amiable Somerſet and our 
bon Chevalier became friends almoſt from 
the firſt hour they met. The Joyaute and 
the manly ſimplicity of their congenial 
minds, attached them to each other with 
a cordiality and zeal that did them equal 
honour, and afforded me the livelieſt 
pleaſure to behold. Day after day, by 
mutual appointment, they ſpent whole 
hours in wandering about the country to- 
gether, talking over the wretched fitu- 
ation of poor, unhappy France—attriſtant 


„ Florian. 
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themſelves, one minute by fearful pre. 

1 dittions, and chearing each other the next 
by brighter conjectures. At length, hoy. 
ever, Mr. Somerſet's time was expired, 
and he called to take leave of us: it was 
this very morning, and my brother and ! 
were both talking of him when he appeared, 

& My excellent friends,” cried he, as 
he entered, I am grieved to ſay that! 
am now come to bid you farewel: the 
happineſs I have derived from your ſo- 
ciety ſince I have been here, ſcarcely 
leaves me the courage to quit you; and 
yet,” added he, a gleam of unuſual ſatis- 
faction brightening his expreſſive face, 
& and yet, I have a faint hope held out 
to me, that the motive for which I go may 
be attended with the moſt exquiſite felicity 
to me! Ah, Madame d'Arzele,” conti- 
nued he, taking my hand and half ſmiling, 
& what would I not give to make you the 
cqnpanion of my journey—the aſliſtant 
in my reſearches into one of the beſt, but 
Jeaſt penetrable hearty, that ever inha- 

| bited a female boſom!” 

„ We both laughed at his acknow- 
ledged perplexity upon a ſubject ve 
cvuld not but allow muſt be ſo interelt- 
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| CLARENTINE. = 
ing to him, and ſincerely wiſhed him all 
the ſucceſs he could deſire. Who this 
impenetrable female was, however, we ven- 
tured not to enquire, nor did he ſeem 
diſpoſed to inform us; for, riſing at the 
end of a ſhort viſit, he firſt paid his com- 
pliments to me in the moſt polite and 
friendly terms, aſſuring me he ſhould take 
the earlieſt opportunity of waiting upon 
me whenever he renewed his viſit in my 
neighbourhood; and then turning to the 
Chevalier, and putting a ſmall packet into 
his hand, “ My friend,” ſaid he, © you 
will find two letters within that cover, 
which I muſt. beg you to deliver for me 
when you reach your place of deſtination : 
they are directed; but you will have the 
goodneſs, before you go, to ſeal them.” 
So ſaying, he ſhook hands with him in the 
moſt cordial manner; wiſhed him health 
and proſperity ; embraced the children; 
and bowing again to me, ſprang into the 
chaiſe that was waiting for him at the 
door, and drove away with a velocity that 
loon carried him beyond our fight, 

+ We returned, melancholy and ſilent, 
into the parlour; and there the Cheva- 
lier, glad of any thing to do, opened the 

F 2 packet, 
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packet, and taking up the ſealing-wax, 
prepared to obey his friend's laſt requeſt. 
Judge, however, what were his ſenſations, 
when, in addition to the above-mentioned 
letters, which were directed to two Bri- 
tiſh officers in the Weſt Indies, he beheld, 
addreſſed to the Chevalier de Valcour, and 
encloſed in a written enveloppe, a Bank 
bill for 100l. 

„ The papers dropped from his hands 
in aſtoniſhment unutterable, and in an- 
ſwer to my eager enquiries, all he could 
do was to point to them without having 


power to ſpeak. 


« I took them up. You may imagine 


what were my exclamations and feelings 


upon ſeeing the note; but never can you 
picture to yourſelf the ſtrong emotion 
with which I read theſe words— 


« Les dons de Pamitie n'offenſent jamais.* 
. 8.“ 


“ Generous, feeling, delicate Somerſet! 
Oh, my Clarentine, that I dared but give 
utterance to the wiſh that now riſes to 


- The gifts of friendſhip never offend. 


my 
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my heart! There is but one other ſuch 
mind as his in the world and that ſhe 
who poſſeſſes it may become ſenſible of 
hi, worth, and prove the ſweet reward of 
all his virtues—Yes, Clarentine, haz, that 
is the fervent wiſh of 

« Your own, 
& EUGENIE D'ARZELE.” 


There was ſomething in the nature of 
this letter ſo deeply affecting to a heart, 
which, like Clarentine's was alive to every 
impreſſion that a tale of generoſity, or an 
action of beneficence can awaken, that, 
melted by its peruſal into the moſt grate- 
ful tears ſhe had ever fhed, there was 
nothing upon earth ſhe would not have 
given for permiſſion to indulge, that even- 
ing, in uninterrupted privacy the ſweet, 
though half melancholy refleQions that 
filled her mind. The proſpe& of going 
out—of diſſipating her thoughts amidſt a 
ſet of unintereſting people from the ſub- 
jett that now ſo fully occupied them, was 
horror to her. 

„To wiſh, or even to attempt forget- . 
ting Somerſet,” cried ſhe, I am per- 
ſuaded will henceforth be impoſſible! 1 

„ renounce 
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renounce all ſuch viſionary idea, and 


from this moment determine to cheriſh his 
remembrance at the riſk of every thing— 
health, happineſs, and peace. Careleſs 
whether he loves me in return, my love 
ſhall be wholly his: I wed myſelf to his 
image—1t ſhall be my darling companion 
through hfe—tbe friend to whom, in 
fancy, I will repair for conſolation, pour 
out all my ſorrows, and dedicate Tony 
thought!” 

Deſperate now therefore, wad "indit. 
ferent what might in future be the effect 
upon her own mind of a reſolution ſo 
fantaſtic and ſo wild, ſhe concluded that 
in giving way to her imagination, in re- 
moving the ſevere curb ſhe had hitherto 
put upon its, wanderings, ſhe ſhould 
lighten her heart of half it had before ſuf- 
fered, and reſtore herſelf to caſe and 
freedom. Somerſet, ſhe had not a doubt, 
loved another: to that other he was now, 
anxious and uncertain, in all probability 
gone. Why let him go! and let him 
(ſhe bad almoſt added) be ſucceſsful! 
My ſilent admiration can neither injure 
his more fortunate miſtreſs, nor diſturb 
him; he thinks me cold, regardleſs, and 

indifferent. 
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CLARENTINE, 103 
indifferent. In ignorance therefore and 
in ſafety' I may ſtill nouriſh my attach- 
nient, and chear mylelf at intervals, 
amidſt the gloom that will ſurround me, 
with the ſoothing recollection of his ex- 
cellence and worth!“ 

In this diſpoſition of mind, and with a 
ſpecies of forced calmneſs, which, painful 
as it was to her to aſſume, yet in ſome 
meaſure bore the appearance of ſerenity, 
ſhe ſet out for Mrs. Manners', unſul- 
peed even by her penetrating friend, 
who accuſtomed to her being often abſent, 
and ignorant of her having received any 
late letters, thought not of her preſent 
ſilence with any wonder, nor animad- 
verted upon it with any thing but her 
uſual good-humoured plœaſantry. 

In the ball room, one of the firſt per- 
ſons who approached Clarentine, after 
ſhe had paid her compliments to the ladies 
of the houſe, was Mr. Weſtbury. He 
began with ſomething he intended ſhould - 
paſs as an apology for his impertinence 
on the night of the former aſſembly ; and 
then requeſting the favour of her hand for 
the two firſt dances, on her bowing ber 

F 4 conſent, 
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conſent, almoſt mechanically, he aus. 
tered back to his ſeat, 
Very ſoon after, Mr. Manners, who at 
the moment ſhe entered was converſing 
with fome gentlemen in a diſtant part of 
the room, advanced towards her with the 
ſame petition. At firſt, ſo little did ſhe 
know what ſhe did, ſhe was upon the point 
of accepting him; but ſuddenly recollect- 
ing herſelf, ſhe haſtily ſaid, „O no, 1 
can't; Mr. Weſtbury has juſt aſked me.“ 
« Poor Weſtbury!” exclaimed Mr. 


Manners, laughing —+* He has no reaſon 


to be vain of the readineſs with which you 
think of him!” ks 

Then lowering his voice, and looking 
at her very archly, „I wonder,” added 
he, „ what you are thinking of? Hape, 


Faith, or Charity?” 


Clarentine, certain he alluded again to 
the anchor, coloured; but affecting to 
laugh, ſaid—“ Of Charity certainly; or 
elſe I could never endure you ſo pa- 
tiently.“ 

O pray then,” cried he, © always re- 


tain this precious virtue when in my com- 
pany, and I promiſe always to furniſh 


you 
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you with occaſions to exerciſe it. All 
malice apart, however, will you do me 
the honour to go down the two ſecond 
dances with me?“ 

Again Clarentine bowed; and Mr. 
Manners entreating her not to forget him, 
went up to ſpeak to a freſh party that was 
Juſt entering. 

He had not left her many. minutes, 
when a new candidate approached her in 
the perſon- of the ſententious Mr. Lea, 
who bowing to her with infinite cere- 
mony, begged leave to propoſe himſelf 
to her as a partner during the commence- 
ment of their feſtive revels! 

Clarentine, unuſed to ſuch a mode of 
pleading, and ſurpriſed at the idea of a 
man's dancing at all who ſeemed verging 


towards ſixty, drew back her hand with a 


look of grave aſtoniſhment, and not cer- 


tain ſhe had perfealy underſtood him, 


ſaid, „ Sir?” 

% Madam,” reſumed he, “ am ack 
riſed to inveſtigate into the number of 
your actual engagements? Can you vouch- 
ſafe me the“ 


« <ir,” interrupted Clarentine, ex- 


tremely ſickened of him, “ am already 
| F 5 engaged, 
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engaged, I thank you, for the four firſt 
dances, and after they are over I fhall 
go home immediately.” 

] hope not,” cried Mr. Lea, *« I hope 
a lady whoſe phyſiognomy indicates ſuch 
dulcet benignity, cannot meditate ſo dirett 
a deviation from humanity ?” 


Clarentine, not in ſpirits to be amuſed 


by this conceit, repeated her firſt decla- 
ration with encreaſed coldneſs, and Mr. 
Lea, at length, walked away. 

The dancing now in a very ſhort time 
began, and Clarentine, who in the languid 
Mr. Weſtbury felt by no means ſorry to 


have a partner who would ſuffer to in- 


dulge her deſire of being ſilent without 
interruption, was called to join in the ſet 
that was forming. Not long, however, 
had ſhe reaſon to congratulate herſelf 
upon her good fortune ; for ſcarcely had 
me been ſtanding up five minutes, when 
Mr. Manners led a young lady whom he 
had engaged ſince her refuſal, next couple 
to where ſhe was placed, and ſeemed de- 

termined to draw her into converſation. 
„% Pray, Miſs Delmington,” ſaid be, 
half laughing, how could you have the 
eruelty to liſten to the eloquent Mr. Lea 
with 
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CLARENTINE. 107 
with ſuch repulſive gravity ? I watched 
you the whole time he was ſpeaking to 
you, and really never ſaw any thing fo 
petrifying as your countenance. What 
did he ſay to you, may I aſk ?” 

% He talked, to me, I believe,” an- 
ſwered Clarentine negligently, “ of the 
dul:et benignity of my phyſiognomy!“ 

Mr. Manners. laughed heartily at this 
reply, and was proceeding to queſtion her 
farther, when a ſervant approaching him 
ſaid ſomething in a low voice, and the 
next moment, apologizing to his partner 
for quitting her in an inſtant, he haſtened 
out of the room, 

Clarentine, reJieved by this unexpetted 
ſummons, and in no humour to begin 
any converſation with her unknown neigh- 
bours, was now permitted to go up the 
dance very quietly; and although ſhe yet 
icarcely knew one ſtep of the figure, was 
within two couples of the top, when, 
caſting her eyes accidentally towards the 
door, ſhe ſaw Mr. Manners re enter the 


» 


room, immediately followed by Captain 


Somerſet! 
An involuntary, but ſcarce audible 
exclamation of Good God!” eſcaped 
| F.6 her 5 
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her; and changing colour, it was with 
difficulty ſhe knew how to keep her place, 
or ſtammer out a faint excuſe for the ſud. 
den ſtart and ejaculation which had given 
riſe, in her neareſt neighbours, to ſo 
much aſtoniſhment. 

Mean while Somerſet, ſtill following 
his friend, was introduced by him to his 
mother and ſiſter, the latter of whom, 
after a ſhort converſation, he led towards 
the dancers, and ſtood up with himſelf; 
whilſt Mr. Manners, apparently much fa- 
tisfied with this arrangement, returned to 
his former ſtation, and, but that he was 
prevented by her being now obliged to 
begin the dance, ſeemed very much in- 
.clined to return likewiſe to his former 
amuſement—queſtioning and obſerving 
Clarentine. : | 

Never was a dance worſe gone downs 
or a figure more miſerably blundered. 
Mr. Weſtbury, as abſent from airs and 
ten as Clarentine was from real agitation, 
affeted as little to know what he was 
about as herſelf: and ſometimes ſtanding 
quite ſtill, at others roughly, yet careleſoly 
twiſting every body round who came in 
bis way, he made ſuch a hornble confuſed 


buſineſs 
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buſineſs of it, that Clarentine, aſhamed 
of the obſervation they both excited 
before they reached the bottom, en- 
treated him to let her fit down, and with- 
out waiting for an anſwer ran to the firſt 
vacant ſeat ſhe ſaw. 

Perſuaded now that Somerſet either 
knew not that ſhe was in the room, or 
forebore ſpeaking to her through pique, 
ſhe thought herſelf ſecure, in the remote 
corner to which ſhe had retired, of not 
being noticed, and followed him with her 
eyes through the whole dance. N aturally 
well-bred, and always extremely attentive 
to women, he converſed, ſhe ſaw, oc- 
caſionally with his lively partner; but 
with ſo little of his uſual animation, and 
an air ſo abſent, and even, for him, 
negligent, that it was evident his thoughts 
were widely wandering from the ſubjeas 
he diſcuſſed, and ſcarcely permitted him 
to ſpeak upon them with common preſence 
of mind. 

When the dance was concluded, and 
the ladies were all haſtily flying to their 
leats, Somerſet in paſling Clarentine's to 
conduct Miſs Manners to one near it, at 

length, ſaw and knew her. He ſtopped; 
p | | _ 
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a deep glow inſtantly overſpread his ſace, 
his eyes ſparkled with delight, and un- 
conſciouſly quitting his fair companion, 
he advanced cagerly towards her, ſaying, 
& Miſs Delmington! and 1 not know ſhe 
was here! not perceive her before!“ 

That,“ replied Clarentine, forcing a 
imile, and attempting to. ſpeak with com- 
poſure “ is by no means wonderſul, as 1 
have been fitting ſtill during the greateſt 
part of the dance.“ 

Juſt then they were joined by Mr, 
Manners, who ſeemed purpoſely to have 
foreborn mentioning Clarentine to his 
friend for the malicious pleaſure of 
witneſſing the firſt effects of his ſurpriſe 
on beholding her.— 

6 Mr. Somerſet,“ ſaid TOA very gravely, 
& will you have the goodnels to conclude 
one part of your buſineſs before you take 
any other in hand? My ſiſter is waiting 
for you to find her a ſeat.” 

; Somerſet looked a little diſconcerted, 
but affecting to laugh, was attually going 
to repair his omiſſion, when he perceived 
Miſs Manners very compoſedly leaning 
back in a chair talking to ſome gentleman 
at the upper end of the roem, 

6 Your 
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& Your ſiſter,” cried he, turning 
round again, © is already placed,” then 
once more addreſling Clarentine, “ have 
you no wiſh,” ſaid he, “to hear how I 
left your friends at Delmington, and 
Mont Repos“ 

The mere name of the laſt-mentioned 
place made her colour by bringing to her 
mind the letter ſhe had ſo lately received: 
however, ſhe immediately ſaid, “ I hope 
they were all well?“ | 

Ves perfectly; indeed I think I never 
ſaw any of the party look better,” 

« Does Lord Welwyn {till intend 
coming to town next ſpring ?” 

© He ſeems determined upon it; there 
is one individual in that part of the world, 
however, who I fancy you will ſee yet 
ſooner.” 

« Sir Edgar do you mean?“ 

& No; his gay lifter.” 

& And what ſhould bring her to town 
alone ?” 

„She will not come alone.” 

% Good heaven, then, exclaimed 
Clarentine, * is ſhe married?“ 

O now,” cried Somerſet, laughing, 
you are a little too precipitate! No, 

The 
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ſhe is not yet married, nor, I believe, 
aware of the danger ſhe is in of ſoon being 
ſo; but appearances are ſtrongly againſt 
her: ſhe is really ſometimes almoſt grave,” 

6 If that,” ſaid Mr. Manners, who had 


hitherto liſtened in filence to this little 


dialogue, * 1s a ſymptom of impending 


matrimony, how ſoon we may expe to 


ſee Miſs Delmington under ſome other 


- name!” 


«Is ſhe then,” aſked Somerſet, anxiouſly 
fixing her bluſhing face, “ ſo very grave?” 

„Grave! ſhe is even taciturn, and 
ſo ſubjett to firs of ab/ence, ſhe forgets 
almoſt every thing.” 

&« I conclude,” ſaid the conſcious 
Clarentine, addreſſing Somerſet, “yon 
know enough of Mr. Manners not to 
give implicit credit to all his ironica! 
expreſſions ?” | 

« O, if | thought Somerſet doubted 
me,” cried he, I would give him a fev 
inftanc's directly!“ 

« No, pray don't trouble yourſelf, but 


let me hear what further Mr. Somerlſct 


has to ſay concerning Delmington.” 
O, his diſtreſs on account of your 


reported gravity has put all that out of 
6 his 
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his head! you'll get nothing more from 
him, Miſs Delmington, unleſs, when he 
has recovered his conſternation a little, 
you chuſe to take him for your partner, 
during the two next dances, inltead of 
me.” 

“ Setting aſide all perſonal vanity,” 
cried Somerſet, © upon my word, Miſs 
Delmington, I think you vill profit by the 
exchange, ſince at leaſt, in me, you will 
be ſecure of not finding a tormentor.” 

*] accept the offer then,” ſaid Claren- 
tine, (and ſhe never ſpoke more truly df” 


with gratitude,” F 
Somerſet bowed his thanks, and looked 


them yet more expreſſively; whilſt Mr. 
Manners, leaning down, ſaid to her in a 
low voice“ This, I think, is the fr 
time I have ever been ſo fortunate as to 
do any thing you fincerely approved?” 

« hope, at leaſt,” faid Clarentine, en- 
deavouring to rally, “ it will not be the 
laſt. —and then, ſeeing young Weſtbury 

_ advancing towards her, ſhe aroſe, and 
once more- accompanied him to the dan- 
cers. | | 

Somerſet's looks, his voice, his manner 


of addreſſing her, operated upon Claren- 
tine 
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rentine with the force of enchantment, 
and diſpelled inſenſibly, but entirely, the 
thoughtfulneſs and dejettion that had 
rendered her ſo indifferent to every thing 
during the early part of the evening.“ 
Reſtored to all her natural chearfulnels 
and vivacity, no cloud ſat now upon her 
brow, no ſadneſs oppreſſed her heart; but 
re-animated by the mere pleaſure, after ſo 
long an abſence, of again beholding him, 
a ſmile of innocent gladneſs played upon 
her lips, and an expreſſion of delight 
beamed in her eyes. 

 Heedleſs, therefore, how her inſipid 
partner acquitted himſelf, the went down 
the dance with a lightneſs and activity 
that appeared no leſs to ſhock and con- 
found him, than it amuſed the obſervant 
Mr. Manners, who following her, when, 
breathleſs but not diſpirited, ſhe went 
back to her ſeat, ſaid, with a look more 
than uſually provoking—* I really begin 
to think, Miſs Delmington, I ſhall not 
have fortitude ſufficient to renounce my 
prior claim, You went down this laſt 
dance ſo admirably, ſeeming * /o riſe from 
the ground like a feather'd Mercury', that | 


could have daſhed my head againſt ” 
| | wal 
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wall for very madneſs, at the idea of hav- 
ing been blockheadly enough to give you 
up !—Come,” added he, „ be generous 
and accept me again: I dare ſay Somer- 
ſet will be perfectly content to go on with 


my ſiſter.“ 

« Mr. Somerſet,” ſaid Clareritidie; a 
little drily, «© may go on with whom he 
pleaſes, but at all events, I look upon 
the engagement, Sir, between you and me 
as diffolved, and wat beg you will ex- 
cuſe my renewing it.“ I . 

« Good God, then why did you dance 
this laſt time ſo provokingly well, and the 
firſt ſo languidly ill? I really thought 
you had been indiſpoſed, and did not with 
to ſtand up.” 

« And with that idea you imagined it 
was doing your friend a great favour to 
conſign me over to him!” 

„O, I could not tell what change his 
powers of entertainment might produce, 
and hoped he would enliven and revive 


you; Mine I diſtruſted.“ 
And indeed you did well, for I think 


if I was to liſten to you much longer you 
would make me completely low-ſpirited !” 


Le 
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Le compliment et gallant !” cried he, 
laughing. 

« I am afraid act; ſaid Clarentine, 
te but really you fulfil you promiſe, or 
rather your threat ſo literally, that you | 
ſometimes exerciſe my patience too 
much.” 

“ find then,” cried Mr. Manners, yon 
reſerve your dulcet benignity for the fort. 
nate Mr. Lea; at leaſt you ſeemed ink. 
nitely more patient with him than eve 
you are with me.“ | 

He only wearied —you purpoſely pro- 

voke me.“ 
„O there's no harm in that, ſince at 
any time I had rather be ſaid to partake 
of the nature of a provocative than a ſo- 
porific !” 

Here Miſs Manners advanced towards 
them, to entreat Clarentine would make 
one in a ſet that was going to be formed 
for dancing a reel Nay don't look ſhy.” 
added ſhe, ſeeing her ſhrink from the idea 
of ſo public an exhibition, “you wont 
be at all conſpicuous, for I hope to get 
enough to make a double ſet.” And then 
taking her hand, and drawing her away, 
ſhe allowed her no time either ſor heſitz- 
tion or objettion, 


Dancing 
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| Dancing among the livelieſt and the 
moſt airy young people in the room, Cla- 
rentine, to her utter conſternation, now 
beheld the profound and ſcientific Mr. 
Lea, affecting all the alertneſs and viva- 
city of a youth, with all the ſober ſymp- 
toms in his countenance of a man border- 
ing upon his grand climatteric. - Not 
having been able to procure a partner to 
his taſte (he was a great admirer of youth 
and beauty) for the country dances, he 
had, at laſt, thruſt himſelf into one of the 
reels, and much to his own ſatisfaction, 
and yet more to the amulement of every 
tittering miſs in the room, was diſplaying 
all his attitudes and graces to infinite ad- 
vantage. 
The moment the dance was over, a 
young lady, who as well as Clarentine, 
had been engaged in it, flew after her as 
ſhe was returning to her ſeat, and eagerly 
called out Lord, Miſs Delmington, 
can you poſhbly tell who that droll little 
old man is, who has been ſmirking and 
ſkipping away with us ſo oddly ?” 
No,“ anſwered Clarentine, ſmiling, 
* I know nothing more of him than his 
name ; 
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name; but here comes Mr. Manners, whg 
can perhaps-give you better information,” 
To Mr. Manners, therefore, the fair 
enquirer next applied, who with great 
ſolemnity aſſured her Mr. Lea was a gal. 
lant batchelor, with a large fortune, and 
very much worth captivating by any ſin. 
gle lady who might be allured by his ap. 
pearance. 

& He: rich?” cried ſhe, with a look of 
contempt—* Dear, that's impoſſible; he's 
got the ſhabbieſt coat on I ever ſaw in my 
life.” 7 

Lou muſt not judge of male Greciant 
by their dreſs;” ſaid Mr. Manners, * it 
ſhould be left tothe modern female Grecians 
to diſtinguiſh themlelves in that way !” 

* Lord, what don't you like the pre- 
ſent ſtyle of dreſs ?”? 

It renders you ſo faſcinating, that I 
am afraid of liking it 20 well.” 

Satisfied with this little compliment, the 
pretty Grecian then tripped away. 

When ſhe was gone“ Is it really true, 
Mr. Manners,” ſaid Clarentine, * that 


Mr. Lea is what you told ug—a man ef 
fortune?“ 


$5 Yes, 


> 
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« Yes, upon my honour, have you any 
deſigns in conſequence?” 
think he would make an excellent 
huſband for Mrs, Weſtbury”? | 
O no, they are too much alike,” 
« Don't you approve then of a ſimila- 
rity of diſpoſitions and purſuits between 


married people?“ 


« Not to too great an extent: it either 


engenders a ſpirit of rivalry and conten- 
tion between them, or makes them com- 
pletely fade and mawkifn, always echoing 
to each other the ſame unmeaning © yes, 
my dear,” and © no, my dear.“ 

Somerſet, who, during the reel had 
been talking in the card-room with Mrs, 
Denbigh, now approached to claim his 
ready partner. Mr. Manners affected to 
reſign her with the moſt violent murmur- 
ings, but at length, ſuffering her to go, 
laid he would guard her ſeat during her 
abſence, finding it impoſſible to dance 
again after making ſuch a ſacrifice. 

Whilſt they ſtood up, before they were 
too much engagedin the dance to be able 


to converſe, Clarentine and Somerſet, 


vith apparently equal pleaſure, renewed 


ow diſcourſe upon the ſubje& of Del- 
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mington and its neighbourhood, He con. 
firmed what he had already hinted of the 
mutual partiality of Eltham and Sophia; 
and ſaid, that from the very great ſatis. 
fation with which Lord Welwyn ſeemed 
to obſerve it, he had not a doubt of his 
giving the readieſt concurrence to the 
match. * I .ady Delmington, however,” 
added he, „like an anxious and tender 
mother, 1s evidently in ſome little alarm 
(Mr. Eltham not having yet deglared him- 
ſelf;forher daughter's tranquillity and hap- 
pineſs. She knows not how to refuſe him 
admittance, and yet his daily viſits, I ſaw, 
gave her uneaſineſs: ſhe thinks him inſfi. 
nuating and agreeable, and ſhould he now 
fly off, I fear, judges very rightly that 
poor Sophaa's gaiety would: fly off with 
bim.“ 
Ah, how cruel it would be in any 
man,” cried Clarentine, earneſtly, © to 
deſtroy a gaiety ſo innocent and playful! 
I could never forgive Mr. Eltham if 
he was the cauſe of doing this by my ex- 
cellent Sophia!” _ © 
] ſincerely believe,” 92188 Somerſet, 

& he has no ſuch deſign, and his uncle 
appears convinced of it.“ 


Clarentine 
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Clarentine was very anxious to know, 
how, on their firſt meeting, Eltham had 
behaved to Somerſet ; but before ſhe had 
gained courage to attempt any indirect 
enquiry, he changed the ſubject, and 
aſked her when ſhe thought of N 
Bath— | 

« We go to morrow,” anſwered ſhe, 

% To-morrow ?” repeated Somerſet. 
« Do you indeed? And how, Miſs Del- 
mington, after all' the gaiety in which you 
have here been engaged, will you be able 
to endure the privacy and retirement of 
Mr. Lenham's houſe?” - 

„ Shall I gain credit,” replied ſhe, 
ſmiling, „if I tell you that all this diſſi- 
pation has wearied me, and that I ſhall 
rejoice on being reſtored to my former 
way of life?“ 

« Yes,” cried he, warmly, “ credit of 
every deſcription !” 

They were now interrupted by being 
obliged to join in the dance, during the 
reſt of which they had very little oppor- 
tunity for continuing the converſation. _ 

When Clarentine moved towards her 
ſeat, Mr. Manners, ſhe found, had kept 
his word, and guarded it for her moſt 

VOL, 111. 8 ſtrictly. 
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ſtrictly. On ſeeing her advance, he in. 
ſtantly yielded it; but chuſing to ſtation 
himſelf by her fide, nothing further was 
ſaid but upon general ſubjetts, and at the 
end of her ſecond dance with Somerlet, 
Mrs. Denbigh called her to go home. 


„At what hour in the morning,” ſaid 


Somerſet, as he led her out, “ do you ſet 
off?“ 

% At nine o'clock, I believe.” 

« And will you allow me to breakfaſt 
with you before you go?” 

“ Certainly !” 

« Good night then, deareſt Miſs Del. 
mington,” cried he, gently prefling her 
hand. 

«© Good night,” repeated Clarentine; 
and jumping into the coach, it immedi- 
ately drove off. 

. Seldom, even in the earlieſt and hap- 
pieſt period of her life had the heart of 
Clarentine felt more eaſy, more com- 
pletely ſatisfied, than it did on her return 
from this ball. In the abſence of Mrs. 
Hertford, to have ſeen, to have converſed 
and ſpent the whole evening with Somer- 
| ſet, was to her a gratification ſo unex- 


pefted, ſo new, and ſo ſuperior to all 
others, 
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bers, that ſhe felt as if it had repaid her 
for every inquietude ſhe had lately en- 
dured What could have brought him ſo 
ſuddenly to Bath ſhe neither ſound it pol- 
fible to divine, nor thought it niuch worth 
her while to conjetture; it was iufficient 
for her that he was there—that ſhe fh 4 
again behold him the following day— 
and that he ſtill, notwithſtanding the cold- 
neſs of his letter, ſeemed to think of her 
with regard. - There were intervals, when 
recolletting the motive which he had told 
Madame d'Arzele carried him from Del- 
mington, ſhe faintly whiſpered to her own 
heart, that it might perhaps be to inveſti- 
gate her ſentiments he was come: afraid, 
however, of long indulging ſuch an idea, 
ſhe endeavoured to drive from her mind 


all anticipation of the future, and to reſt 


her thoughts, contented and thankful, 
upon the ſerenity of the preſent. 

Mrs. Denbigh, before they ſeparated 
for the night, oblerving the unwonted vi- 
vacity that danced in her eyes, and the 
chearfulneſs, as well of her converſations 
as the very tone of her voice, congratu- 
lated her archly upon the change, and 
very earneſtly requeſted to know what 
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could pofſitly have occaſioned it? Cla. 
rentine bluſhed and laughed, but ven- 
tured not to rally in return; and ſoon 
after went up to her own room, 


| 


CHAP. XXII. 


BEFORE Clarentine had quite, com- 
pleted her packing the next morning, 
word was brought her that Captain So- 
merſet was below. The glad tidings no 
ſooner reached her, than diſpatching what 
elſe remained to be done with all the 
quickneſs her half-trembling hands would 
allow, ſhe ran down ſtairs to receive 
him. 

A bright glow animated her whole 
countenance as ſhe entered, and in a 
chearful voice ſhe called out“ You 
would teach us to keep early hours, Mr. 
— were you often to breakfaſt 
with us.” 

1 ſhould be happy,” ſaid bo, taking 


her hand and gazing delightedly at her, 
2 | 66 to 
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& to teach you any thing that has the 
power of making you look ſo well.” 
Clarentine was too conſcions of the 
emotion which had occaſioned thele good 
looks, to receive this compliment entire- 
ly without embarraſſment; changing the 
ſubje& therefore directly, ſhe withdrew 
her hand, and as ſhe ſeated herſelf, faid— 
«© J am afraid, as Mrs. Denbigh is not 
yet ready, it will be rather late before 
we have done breakfaſt and can ſet out,” 
« I hope, however, if it ſhould,” cried 
he, you will think your elcort ſtrong 
enough to baniſh all alarm.“ 
Clarentine looked ſurpriſed, and So- 
merſet watching her countenance whilſt 
he ſpoke, added—** You will not, I lat- 
ter my ſelf, Miſs Delmington, oppoſe my 
intention of attending you in a * 
chaiſe to London?“ | 
« Scarcely able to conceal the eſis 
this intimation gave her, Clarentine caſt 
down her eyes, and in a low voice an- 
ſwered—* No, certainly—if you—if it 
was your deſign to leave Bath ſo ſoon.” 
* I had but one reaſon for viſiting Bath 
at all, ” cried he, “and that cannot be 
G 3 anſwered 
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anſwered * my now making any longer 
ſtay at it. 

Uncertain how ſhe ought to underſtand 
theſe words, and deſirous, at leaſt, that 
he ſhould not ſuppoſe ſhe applied them to 
herſelf, Clarentine now ſaid — 

„Is Mr. Manners alſo going to town?“ 

6 I believe not.” 

& If ſo, you have ſurely made him a 


very ſhort viſit?” 


« I do not think he appropriates any 
part of it to himſelf,” 

Clarentine now. roſe up, and moving 
towards the breakfaſt table, ſaid with a 
half ſmile “ You are quite enigmatical 
this morning, Mr. Somerſet, I am not 
at all equal to comprehending you.” And 
then begging him to ring the bell, ſhe bu- 
fied herſelf in preparing the things for 
making tea, 

Somerſet, without attending to her re- 
queſt, or ſeeming to hear it, was ap- 
proaching her and beginning to ſpeak 
again, when the door opened, and Mrs. 
Denbigh appeared. He bit his lips, and 
immediately retreating, bowed to her from 
the-place where he had before ſtood, but 


ſeemed unable to utter a word, 
Mrs. 
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Mrs. Denbigh finding them both thus 
mute (for Clarentine, from the inſtant 
he had advanced, had felt a degree of agi- 
tation that now rendered her as incapable 
of ſpeaking as himſelf), at length ſaid 
with a laugh“ How long has this reci- 
procal filence laſted—and how much 
longer is it to laſt ?” 

Somerſet recovering firſt, with a forced 
ſmile, anſwered—* Attribute it to me, 
Madam; Miſs Delmington accuſed me 
when I did ſpeak ef doing it ſo unintelli- 
gibly, that I not only became fearful of 
attempting it again, but communicated to 
her a ſhare of my own taciturnity.“ 

© Myſteriouſnels ſeems to be a reigning 


faſhion,” ſaid Mrs. Denbigh, + among 
the young men of the preſent day; your 


friend Mr. Manners is ſo incomprehenſi- 
ble ſometimes, that he ſat here talking to 
us a quarter of an hour the other morn- 
ing without its being poſlible for either 
Clarentine or me to underſtand one word 
he ſaid.” LY 
Then turning to her —“ Have you 
made the tea, my dear ? We ſhall be very 
late, I fear,” 
G 4 Cla- 
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Clarentine, relieved by this change of 
converſation, repeated her requeſt to So- 
merſet that he would ring the bell, and 

ſoon after, the ſervant bringing up the 
water, they went to breakfaſt. 

At the appointed time the chaiſe Mrs, 

Denbigh had ordered was at the door, 
and the next minute a ſecond, attended 
by one of Somerſet's ſervants on horſe- 
back, drove up likewiſe. 

«© Why, pray,” ſaid Mrs. Denbigh, as 
ſhe was paſling the window, © what are 
we to do with wo chaiſes? and whoſe ſer- 
vant 1s that?” 

Somerſet then informed her of his de- 

ſign of accompanying them. 
Oh, you go with us Sir, do you? 
Then let me beg your poſtilion may take 
the lead, that in caſe we are ſtopped, the 

| robbers may get the richeſt booty firſt, 

and afterwards come to us in good hu- . 

_ mour.”- 

« Ah, Madam,” cried Somerſet, “they 
would think no prize ſo precious as that 
your chaiſe will contain.” 

„ Umph!—Was that compliment ad- 
dreſſed to the beauties of my perſon, or the 
charms of Clarentine's mind? 


(„ We 
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« We will divide it between us,” cried 
Clarentine, “ and each take our ſhare as 
well of what belongs to the perſon as the 
mind.” 

During this time the ſervants had been 
buſied in cording the trunks behind the 
chaiſe, and arranging every thing prepa- 
ratory to their ſetting out. When this 
was done, Mrs. Denbigh's man came to 
announce its being ready, and Somerſet, 
aſſiſting her and Clarentine to enter it, 
bade them fare wel till they met at dinner» 
and haſtening to his own ſolitary vehicle, 
got into it and drove after them. 

« Well, my young friend,” ſaid Mrs. 
Denbigh, after they had rode on ſome 
time in ſilence, “ does your heart feel as 
light juſt now, as your countenance looks 
complacent? It is a very agreeable thing, 
don't you allow, to travel at one's eaſe 
under ſafe and pleaſant convoy, and to 
have it in one's power, in caſe of acct- 
dent, to make ſignals to the guard. ſbip, and 
call it up in a moment ?” 

« Yes,” anſwered Clarentine, laughing, 
“very agreeable.” 

Spoken out like an honeſt, good 
girl!” cried Mrs, Denbigh, But pray 
G 5 now, 
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now, tell me what brought our prote dor 
to Bath ſo opportunely ?” 

& Indeed, Madam, I know no more 
than yourſelf.” 

„ You did not expect to ſee him when 
you went to the ball laſt night?“ 

No, certainly.” 

“ Has he yet ſpoken to you of Mrs. 
Hertford at all?“ 

“Not one word.” 

„ Should you have any objection to 
my aſking him, as cautiouſly as I can, a 
few queſtions concerning her?” 

Clarentine heſitated a moment, but at 
length faid—* If you will have the good. 
neſs to make your enquiries when I am 
* nct preſent, none in the world.” 

& Very well then, I ſhall ſet about it 
as ſoon as we arrive at the inn, if I can 
find an opportunity.“ 

Clarentine now infinitely better fitted 
to relate ſuch an anecdote with compo- 
ſure than ſhe had been the preceding day, 
communicated to Mrs. Denbigh the truly 
generous action ſhe had heard of Somerſet 
from Madam d'Arzele. The ſtory made 
that lady's eyes gliſten with tears, and be- 
Came, 
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came the ſubje& of their converſation 
during the greateſt part of the morning. 

Amongſt other things —“ I have long 
known, „ ſaid Mrs. Denbigh, © this 
youthful guardian of yours, and long be- 
lieved that, take him for all in all,” there 
docs not exiſt a man upon earth with a 
more noble ſpirit, or a kinder heart; theſe 
virtues, however, and the conciliating 
gentleneſs of his manners, make him but 
the more dangerous where he 1s beloved 
without a certainty of return; and I could 
almoſt regret, immediately after your 
having heard of him ſuch an account, 
that he had not taken it into his head to 
go any where rather than where you could 
meet him.“ 

„ Oh, deareſt Madam,” cried Claren- 
tine, © harbour not ſuch a regret! His 
preſence has compoſed, has ſoothed and 
been more beneficial to me than” I have 


power to deſcribe. I have now brought 


myſelf to ſuch a ſtate of mind, that I have 
no longer any expedtations, and I be- 
lieve ſhall be affected by no diſappoint- 


ment; to ſee him as a friend is all I wiſh, 


and“ 
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Pooh, pooh! you are talking ro. 


mance and platoniſm to me again! Be 


firm and reſolute, Clarentine, and either 
determine to avoid ſeeing him in future at 
all, or endeavour to aſſure yourſelf you 
can fee him upon ſome leſs deluſive ſyſ. 
tem,” | 

« Endeavour to aſſure myſelf!” re. 
peated Clarentine, a little diſmayed— 
Good Heaven, Madam, how would you 


have me effect this?“ 


“ You ſent off Mr. Eltham for dangling 

idly after you, and not declaring himſelf: 
ſend Mr. Somerſet off for the fame rea- 
ſon.” 
„ Dear Madam, can the attention he 
pays me be called dangling? Does it at all 
reſemble Mr. Eltham's? And is he not 
much more authoriſed to pay it in his 
double connection of guardian and rela- 
tion?“ | 

« If that attention was not deſtruflive 
to your peace, I ſhould ſay he was: þut, 
Clarentine, do you believe you can ever 
perſuade me it will be poſſible for you to 
return to common ſenſe whilft you are 
hourly receiving it without knowing the 
deſign with which it is paid? A young 

| . woman 
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woman ſhould either be very certain of 
the mutual affedtion of a man ſhe loves, 
or ſedulouſly renounce his ſociety, ſince 
abſence, as your friend Sophia ſays, is 
the only cure for ill- placed partiality.“ 

« [ did not find,” ſaid Clarentine, ſup- 
preſſing a ſigh, © that my cure had made 
any great progreſs during the two months 
we ſtaid at Bath.” 

« Two months! fx months, my dear 
child, would ſcarcely be enough to eradi- 
cate your complaint! You have indulged 
it, as if you apprehended the recovery 
would be worſe than the diſeaſe. How- 
ever, I will ſay no more upon the ſubje& 
juſt now; you have got into a ſort of 
fool's paradiſe (pardon the expreſſion) from 
which it is almoſt pity to recal you; and 
ſo here, for the preſent, ends my lecture.“ 

She - then began talking of indifferent 
things. 

During the remainder of that day's 
journey nothing material occurred : Mrs. 
Denbigh had no opportunity of making 
the enquiries ſhe meditated, nor had So- 
merſet any of ſpeaking to Clarentine 
apart. They all appeared chearful and 


happy when they met; ſpent the evening 
in 
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in perfect harmony, and ' ſeparated at 
night in-unabated good ſpirits. 

The next morning, about a. quarter of 
an hour before they left the inn at which 
they ſlept, Mrs. Denbigh calling after 
Somerſet; as he was leaving the room to 
give ſome orders to his ſervant, begged 
him to ſhew her a letter he had promiſed 
to let her read from Mr. Lenham, con- 
taining ſome public news they had been 
talking over during breakfaſt. Somerſet, 
baſtily feeling in his pocket as he ſtood 
with the door half open in his hand, de- 
livered the letter to Clarentine, who juſt 
then happened to paſs him, and ſaying, 
« Will you have the goodneſs to give it 
to Mrs. Denbigh?” ran away, expetling 
the chaiſes would be announced every 
minute, | | 

Mrs. Denbigh opened it as ſoon as be 
was gone, whilſt Clarentine, not knowing 
how to fill up ſo comfortleſs an interval, 
traverſed the room with liſtleſs ſteps, 
ſtopping from time to time to obſerve 
What was paſſing in the inn yard, and then 
renewing her walk. | 

In leſs than ten minutes Somerſet re- 
turned, and Mrs, Denbigh gravely fold- 
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ing up the letter, preſented it to him with 
great formality, and ſaid, Thank you, 
Sir, for the peruſal of bis: will you now 
be ſo obliging as to favour me with a 
light of what Mr. Lenham writes ?” | 

Somerſet ſtared at firſt without com- | 
prehending her, but the next moment, 
caſting his eyes upon the direction, eagerly 
ſeized it, and, colouring very high, ſaid 
in great confuſion, 4 I beg your pardon— 
it was a miſtake—this,” taking another 
letter from his pocket, © 1s what I in- 
tended, Madam, to ſhew you.” 

« I would adviſe you in future,” ſaid 
Mrs. Denbigh, rather drily, “to be more 
careful: theſe makes may ſometimes be 
a little awkward.” | 

Clarentine, during this ſhort dialogue, 
had ſtood at the window looking firſt at 
one, then at the other, with the utmoſt 
ſurpriſe and perplexity. She would have 
given the world to know with certainty 
whoſe the letter was, ſuſpecting by So- 
merſet's embarraſſment it could be from 
no other than Mrs, Hertford : not having 
courage, however, to hazard the leaſt en- 
quiry, even in raillery, ſhe turned away 
on. perceiving Somerſet was looking at 

\ her, 
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her, and felt truly rejoiced when a fey 
minutes afterwards they were ſummoned 
to depart. 

When the chaiſe drove on, unable any 
longer to repreſs her curioſity 

& Was that letter, Madam,“ ſaid ſhe to 
Mrs. Denbigh, affecting to ſpeak with 
indifference, from a female correſpon- 
dent?“ 

« No, from a flighty and impertinent 
male one.” 

« I did not ſuſpet Mr. Somerſet of 
having any of that deſcription.” _ 

Then you gave him more credit than 
he deſerved.” 

May J aſk,” reſumed Clarentine, he- 
ſitatingly, „who?“ 
* You had better,” interrupted Mrs, 
Denbigh, © not aſk any thing about the 
matter,” my dear, for it could give you 
no pleaſure to hear an account either of 
the ſubjett or the ſtyle,” 

„% Dear Madam, did it contain any 
thing that related to me?“ 

* I ſee your curioſity is upon the rack, 
and therefore till it is gratified it would 

be vain, 1 . to expect any reſt, 


Know 
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Know then, my dear child, that the letter 


is from Mr. Manners.“ 
« Mr, Manners,” repeated Clarentine, 
bluſhing—* Ah! then its contents, I fear, 


may be too well gueſſed !” 


« Certain it is, at leaſt,” reſumed Mrs. 


Denbigh, “ that he appears to have gueſſed 
you very thoroughly! He writes from 
Bath, ſome days after his return from 
Northamptanſhire, and begins by re- 
proaching his friend for denying his at- 
tachment to Mrs. Hertford, and yet per- 
fiſting ſo ungratefully in avoiding you. 
He relates to him, in confirmation of 
what he feems to have told him before 
of your partiality, the little anecdote of 
the anchor, upon which, and upon your 
biuſhes and confuſion at the moment he 
found it, he lays great ſtreſs, not doubt- 


ing, I believe, its being Somerſet's gift. 


Numberleſs other trifling circumſtances 
he brings forward in ſupport of his opi- 
nion; and concludes, after a long and 
very animated panegyric of you, by urging 
his friend, very ſtrenuouſly, to renounce 
all conneQtion with that viper, as he is 
pleaſed to call her, Mrs. Hertford, of 
whom he affirms to have heard an exceed- 
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ing equivocal character, and preſſes him 
to haſten immediately to Bath, to reſtore 
bloom to the cheeks, and happineſs t 
the gentle boſom, of the fair and too. 
tender Clarentine !” 

Thunderſtruck by this mortifying de. 
| tail, ſhocked to find ſhe had thus cruelly 

expoled herſelf not only to Mr. Manners, 
but, through him, to Somerſet likewiſe, 
Clarentine, drowned in tears, and inca- 
pable of interrupting a relation, every 
word of which was a dagger to her heart, 
now alarmed Mrs. Denbigh ſo much by 
the almoſt convulſive ſobs which eſcaped 
her, that reproaching herſelf for the faci- 
lity with which the had yielded to her 
deſire of information, ſhe attempted—but 
for ſome time attempted in vain—to ſooth 
and compole her by every argumeni ſhe 
could devite. 

When at length, 8 the diſtreſſed 
girl had ſomewhat recovered, and was 
able to ſpeak, „Oh! deareſt Mrs. Den- 
bigh,” cried ſhe, hiding her face upon her 
ſhoulder, „how am I ever to meet Mr. 
Somerſet again? Indeed, indeed, I can- 
not bear to think of it! He will know you 


have reported to me every word of that 
hateful, 
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hateful letter, and from my looks will en- 
deavour to diſcover the truth of its con- 
tents Where can I conceal my conſci- 
ouſneſs and my ſhame?” 

Mrs. Denbigh, to calm her a little, 
then told her, that upon pretence of fa- 
tigue and indiſpoſition ſhe might, when 
they ſtopped to dine, retire to a private 
room, and have ſome refreſhment ſent 
her, without appearing at their meal at 
all. Clarentine moſt eagerly embraced 
this propoſal, and thanking Mrs, Den- 
bigh a thouſand times for her conſiderate 
kindneſs in making it, recurred the next 
minute, once again, to the ſubjet of the 
letter, Fre | 
It was pity then,” cried ſhe, “ pity 
for my ſelf-betrayed weakneſs and folly, 
that brought Mr. Somerſet to Bath! His. 
love for Mrs, Hertford may not, nay, 
probably 7s not, at all diminiſhed, not- 
withitanding the ſacrifice his friend's ur— 
gency in my behalf might, perhaps, from 
motives of generoſity, impell him to make. 
Oh, deareſt Madam! if you have any 
compaſſion, any regard for me, endeavour 
to undeceive—or rather, alas! to miſlead 


bim with re ſpect to my real ſentiments ! 
Tell 
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Tell him, I conjure you, that Mr. Man. 
ners was in an error; that to any feelings 
of the nature he ſuſpected no part of ny 
conduct was to be attributed; reſtore 
bim, in ſhort, to the full liberty he before 
enjoyed, and never let me undergo the 
deep humiliation of being ſuppoſed ſo 
ſtrongly infatuated, that nothing leſs than 
the extorted and reluctant vows of the 
man I love can ſave or reſtore me!“ 

My deareſt Clarentine,” cried Mrs, 
Denbigh, who now ſaw her ſufficiently 
revived to bear a little raillery, “ you 
are always either upon ſtilts or upon 
crutches! Be a little rational, and give 
me no commiſſions of this ſublime, but 
lying kind. In the firſt place, without 
knowing the true nature of Somerſet's 

attachment to you, it would be madnels 
ſupreme to tell the poor man you aþhor 
vou can't endure him—you wiſh him 
every evil under Heaven! Such things 
are never ſaid by moderate and civi 
girls! In the next place, to oblige you, 
were I even to ſtretch a point, and fallily 
my conſcience ſo groſsly, it is a thouſand 
to one, whether, after what he has heard, 


he would take mefor any thing but a ſuper- 
| annuated 
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annuated dotard, telling fibs pour mon box 
plaifir, and meddling in what does not 
concern me. All I mean to do, there- 
fore, is to liſten quietly to the explanation 
he will, no doubt, be himſelf ſolicitous to 
enter upon, and to report it to you faith- 
fully and exactly. An old woman who _ 
does not wiſh to be ſtyled a match-maker - 
or a match-breaker, can, in honour, do no 
more.” 
When the chaiſe ſtopped, and Somerſet, 
haſtily alighting from his own, advanced 
to hand the two ladies out, unlike the 
ſmiling readineſs with which ſhe had ac- 
cepted his ſervices the day before, Cla- 
rentine ſhrunk back when he would have 
aſhſted her, and without looking at him, 
jumping off the ſtep, ran into the houſe, 
and up ſtairs in a moment; leaving to 
Mrs, Denbigh the care of apologizing for 
her, and ſending ſome one to ſhew her to 
a chamber.” 
Confounded at her abrupt flight, So- 
merſet ſilently followed Mrs. Denbigh 
into a parlour, where, grave and dejected, 
he threw himſelf into a chair near the 
door, ſeeming hardly conſcious that any 
one was in the room. Mrs. Denbigh ob- 
ſerved 
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ſerved him ſome time without interrupt. 
ing his reverie: at length 

«© Miſs Delmington,” ſaid ſhe, « is fa. 
tigued with her journey, and not very 
well. to-day: ſhe has retired to lie 
down.“ 

% Not well?” repeated Somerſet, with 
a look of anxiety, „I am grieved to hear 
it; and yet,” added he, heſitating, * al. 
moſt ſelfiſh enough to feel, in hearing it, 
a ſpecies of relief.” 

« You imputed her ſilence, perhaps, to 
a wrong cauſe?” 

«© hope I did: Mrs. Denbigh could 
never have the cruelty to communicate 
to her the purport of that fatal letter?” 

& I communicated it,” ſaid Mrs. Den. 
bigh, © to obviate a ſuſpicion of ſome. 
thing worſe: ſhe might have thought, 
you know, it was a challenge, or a letter 
from a dun—or ſomething very diſgrace- 
ful indeed!“ 

Somerſet now ſtarting from his ſeat in 
great agitation, exclaimed— 

„ Good God! you have real ac. 
quainted her with its contents! Ali! 
then, her coldneſs is but too well ex 
- plained! She muſt think me the mol 


vain 
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vain and credulous of men, and vill fly 
my ſight as an object of deteſlation !” 

« No, not quite ſo bad as that, we'll 
hope :—ſhe certainly does not wiſh to ſee 
you juſt now, but when ſhe gets over the 
firſt ſhock, her anger will chiefly reſt 
where it is moſt due—with Mr. Man- 
ners?“ 

« Manners has voluntarily and doubly 
impoſed upon himſelf,” cried Somerſet, 
© and endeavoured to impole upon others, 
in a wayitgives me the utmoſt pain to think 
of, —With regard to myſelf, he has perſe- 
cuted me with exhortations and remon- 
ſtrances no leſs unneceſſary, than, upon 
ſuch a ſubject, they were extraordinary: 
the error he fell into with reſpett to Miſs 
Delmington, though I dare not truſt my- 
ſelf to expatiate upon it, is of a nature that 
has been yet more pernicious to me, and 
may be one of thoſe, which, in its con- 
ſequences, I ſhall have cauſe to rue whilſt 
I exiſt !” 

« I do not perfectly underſtand you, 
vir,” faid Mrs. Denbigh, “ what error 
relating to yourſelf, do you allude to? 
Is it poſſible that his ſuſpicions concern - 
ing Mrs, Hertford—". 
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She heſitated; but Somerſet, eaſily 
comprehending her meaning, exclaimed-. 
% Ah, Madam! have you alſo given 
them admittance? Have my true feel. 
ings been ſo little known to you that they 
remain yet to be explained?” Mrs. 
_ Hertford,” added he, “has been to me 
no more than a friend from the firſt hour 
I faw her: I thought her worthy, I be- 
lieved her amiable and fincere ; ſhe wrung 
from me the real ſecret of my heart, and 
her diſſembled pity, her artificial ſoftneſs, 
ſoothed and flattered me, Whatever the 
ſentiments were ſhe ſought to perſuade 
me I had excited in her breaſt, ſhe well 
knew my power of returning was paſſed, 
Still, However, her gentleneſs, her ap- 
parent intereſt in my happineſs continued: 
ſhe made herſelf a ſort of barrier between 
me and miſery ; and the ſeeming gene- 
rofity with which, at the ſame time that 
the was hourly infinuating to me her own 
partiality, ſhe extolled and applauded her 
lovely precurſor, deceived me ſo egre- 
gioufly, that I firmly ſuppoſed her one of 
the beft, as ſhe appeared one of the moſt 
candid of human beings,” 
&« And 
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ec And what late reaſon have you had,” 
ſaid Mrs. Denbigh, “ to change your 
opinion?“ 

« Reaſon too incontrovertible,” re- 
plied he, “ to be diſputed. Subtle and 
deſigning as ſhe is, and guarded as 
in all her meaſures ſhe has generally 
been, ſhe was not, however, quite ex- 
empted from the vanity and weakneſs 
which often leads politicians to com- 
mit indiſcretions: ſhe made herſelf a 
confidant; and leſs from openneſs of 
heart than from the defire of obtaining 
admiration and praiſe for her ingenuity, 
revealed all her ſecret machinations to a 
female friend who has betrayed her. 
From that friend—a Mrs, Caſtleton — 
who ſhe has unwarily, but deeply 
offended, I received, the day before I 
left Delmington, a packet of letters, in- 
cluding one from herſelf, which contains 
an abſtract of Mrs. Hertford's life, and a 
number of others, written to her by that 
very lady, within theſe laſt three months. 
The firſt of theſe ſufficiently told me what 
was the nature of the others ; I read there- 
fore only one of them, and turned from 
the reſt with diſguſt and horror. Good 
VOL, 111. H God! 
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God! what a train of artifice and de. 
ception did it reveal to me! I could not, 
but that I ſaw and knew the hand to he 
that of the unprincipled projettor—] 
could not have believed that ſuch de. 
termized hypocriſy, ſuch unſeeling ſel. 
fiſnneſs, exiſted upon earth To have 
been made the dupe myſelf of her in- 
ſincerity, I am vain enough to think, 
argues nothing to my diſparagement: 
ſorry ſhould I be ever to find my. 
felt a match for ſuch conſummate 
duplicity. There were paſſages, how- 
ever, in the letter, that made my blood 
boil with indignation ! They diſcovered 
to me that ſhe had not only deceived Mils 
Delmington in regard to my ſentiments, 
(a circumſtance which, unimportant as it 
may be to he, yet to me is deeply mor- 
ulying) but that pains had alſo been 
taken to infuſe into her mind a belief, 
that I was coxcomb enough to credit the 
pretended inſinuations Mrs, Hertford had 
given me of her attachment. In the firſt 
place, ſuch inſinuations never eſcaped 
her; and in the next, Miſs Delmington 


may be aſſured, if they hag, I am not of 
* a diſpoſition 
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a diſpoſition ſo lightly to imbibe conceit, 
or ſo caſily to admit preſumption,” 

Mrs. Denbigh, at the concluſion of this 
ſpeech, lifting up her hands and eyes with 
conſternation and amazement, exclaimed, 
« Is it poſſible, - good Heaven, is it pol- 
ſible, that in ſo young a mind ſuch 
perfidy and deceit ſhould be lodged |! 
Your account, Mr. Somerſet, makes me 
tremble, and rejoiced as I am at our 
general eſcape from ſo worthleſs a woman, 
I am yet ſhocked to be obliged to believe 
a character like her's exiſts !” 

Then pauſing a moment, ſhe preſently 
added in a lower voice, ſpeaking to her- 
ſelf “ My poor Clarentine ! How could 
I be cruel enough to blame your virtuous 
indignation, to diſcredit your too juſt 
luſpicions!” 

Somerſet, who had caught the name of 
Clarentine, and involuntarily liſtened to 
what followed, now ſaid, „ Dear Mrs, 
Denbigh, what ſuſpicions do you mean ? 
Why do you ſpeak in a voice of ſuch 
concern ?” 

Mrs. Denbigh had no time to anſwer 
him, for Juſt then the ſervants entered 
wich dinner, 
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Little was ſaid whilſt they were at table: 
Somerſet's heart, and Mrs. Denbigb's 
mind, were too full to allow them to con. 
verſe upon indifferent ſubjeQts, and whilſt 
the attendants were in the room, it was 
impoſſible to purſue that which had 
before engroſſed them. 

When once more, however, they were 
alone“ I will not,” ſaid Mrs. Denbigh, 
« ſo far betray my truſt, Captain Somer- 
ſet, as to impart to you the whole of what 
I know; but this, for your preſent ſatis- 
faction, I have no ſcruple in telling you, 
Clarentine's opinion of Mrs. Hertford has 
long been ſuch, that after the firſt 
moment, ſhe never gave credit to the 
preſumption, if you are pleaſed to call it 
ſo, which that lady ſought to impute to 
you. She eſteems you too ſincerely to 
believe any thing to your prejudice; and 
I am certain, has no deſire ſo earneſt as 
to retain your good opinion, and prove 
to you her own. I muſt inſiſt upon it, 
however, that you do not, at. this time, 
either attempt to ſpeak with her alone, 
or to converſe with her upon any but 
general topics: her mind is not in a ſtate 


to bear immediate ſcrutiny; it has for 
a conſiderable 
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a conſiderable period been ſo cruelly 
harraſſed, that it may truly be ſaid to have 
been thoroughly unhinged. The intel- 
ligence I have to give her, however, you 
may reſt aſſured, will afford her pleaſure, 
in proportion to the juſt averſion ſhe has 
long had for Mrs. Hertford, and the 
cordial regard ſhe acknowledges for 
ou.“ 

Somerſet, revived and enchanted by 
this friendly ſpeech, promiſed implicit 
ſubmiſſion to the two injunttions it con- 
tained; and forbearing to extend his en- 
quiries, eager and impatient as he was to 
know the whole that had been alluded to, 
ſuffered Mrs. Denbigh to leave him and 
g up to her young friend. 
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„% WELL, my dear Clarentine,” cried 
Mrs. Denbigh, in a tone of chearfulnel; 
as ſhe opened the door“ our explana- 
tion is over, and your Somerſet, your 
friend, is honourably acquitted.” 
Dear Madam,” cried Clarentine, her 
cheeks tinged with a vivid glow—* ex- 
plain yourſelf, I entreat !'— 

« I will; but you muſt promiſe me firſt 
to behave reaſonably during the reſt of 
the day; to meet him with good humour, 
and to anſwer him, when next he ſpeaks 
to you.” _ 

„ Ah Madam, do you think, if J hear 
of him as favourable an account as you 
teach me to expect, I ſhall require ſuch 
an exhortation ?” 

„ Why I don't know; you may ex- 
pett more, N than 1 have power 
to tell, or“ | ; 

Here 3 interrupted her, and 
too impatient for longer delay, beſought 


her moſt earneſtly to begin her relation. 
Mrs. 
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Mrs. Denbigh, tho' always compoſed 
and tranquil herſelf, could yet make 
allowances for an impetuoſity ſo natural 
at ſuch a moment, and too kind to 
lengthen her ſuſpenſe, entered upon the 
promiſed vindication immediately. 

The predominant ſenſation with which 
Clarentine liſtened to a confirmation ſo 
undeniable of the ſelfiſhneſs and diſſimula- 
tion ſhe had long ſuſpetted, was horror 
mixed with thankfulneſs for the pro- 
vidential deliverance of a man fo ill 
formed to cope with ſuch artificial double- 
dealing. Too generous, however, to 
exult over a fallen enemy, to accumulate 
the meaſure of her errors by illiberal 
animadverſions, or to add invethve to 
contempt, ſhe heard the whole account, 
tho* not in aftoniſhed, yet in determined 
filence, and when it concluded, permitted 
not herſelf to utter a ſingle comment 
upon any part of it. 

Much, however, remained for her {till 
to learn; Mrs. Denbigh had hitherto con- 
fined herſelf wholly to the ſubject of 
Mrs. Hertford; ſhe now ſpoke to her of 
Somerſet himſelf—of his avowed affection 
—his modeſt apprehenſions, and the con- 
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ſiderate delicacy with which he had 

abſtained from enlarging on the Memoirs 

Mrs. Caſtleton had ſent him, and from 

particularizing any peculiar inſtance of 

treachery relating to himſelf in the 

deteſtable correſpondence that had becn 

remitted to him.” 

„% We may well ſuppoſe, however,” 

added ſhe, „ what were the defigns that 

correſpondence diſcloſed, by the deter- 

mined antipathy againſt Mrs. Hertford 

with which it ſeems to have inſpired him. 

I doubt not but that it diſcovered to him, 

in their fulleſt extent, the mercenary 
views that ſeem to have actuated her; 

nor do I doubt at the ſame time, but that 

every page was fraught with triumphant 

anticipations of certain ſucceſs. It is 

plain ine never loved him: no woman 

truly attached writes of a lover to a 

friend in a ſtyle it would be prejudicial 

to her he ſhould ſee; even where ſtrata- 

gems are employed to win that lover, if 
they are reſorted to merely from motives 
of tenderneſs, a man forgives . the e 
in the cauſe, and though he lights the 
miſtreſs, is flattered by the fondneſs. Not 


ſuch is here the caſe: cold-blooded, 
7 _ heartleſs 
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heartleſs policy ſeems to have been her 
only guide; and without one of the 
excuſes that might be found for a woman 
of ardent imagination and ſtrong paſſions, 
ſhe has run, I begin to think, into all 
the intrigue that uſually proceeds from 
jealouſy and apprehenſion. I ſhall beg, 
however, to ſee the correſpondence, 
ſince, ſhrewdly as I have deſcanted upon 
its ſuppoſed tenour, I muſt acknowledge 
myſelf to be by no means ſufficiently 
au fait in all theſe intricacies of decep- 
tion to have yet acquired any diſtin idea 
of her plans or her motives.” 

% Deareſt Mrs. Denbigh,” cried 
Clarentine, “ why ſhould you wiſh to 
ſully your mind by an inſpection ſo un- 
intereſting and really ſo horrid? As for 
me, | am perfettly content to know there 
are ſuch beings as coquettes in the world, 
without wiſhing to dive ſo deep into their 
hearts. Mrs. Hertford is detected, is 
betrayed; ah, then, let her-faults reſt in 
peace!” 

My dear child, this is all very well 
for you to ſay, and you to think—but let 
me, I entreat, derive what amuſement I 
can from a detail ſo new, and I doubt 
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not ſo inſtructive. I have no appre- 
henſion of being turned into a coquettey 
and as I never read Machiavel in my 
youth, am determined to ſtudy his modern 
archetype in my old age. I dare ſay I 
ſhall find it an excecding entertaining paſs- 
time in a poſt-chaile ; and I am perſuaded 
Mr. Somerſet will moſt readily reſign the 
whole budget, for he ſeems to have as 
great a horror of it as yourſelf.“ 

Then riſing up—“ Here comes the 
| Chaiſe,” added Mrs. Denbigh, „“I have 
no time to loſe therefore in applying for 
theſe ſame letters. Will you go down 
with me, or wait here till 1 ſend you 
word we are ready to ſet out ?” 

«© I will wait here, if you pleaſe, 
Madam.” 

Mrs. Denbigh, upon this, 6 
left her, and returning to the parlour— 
„ Mr. Somerſet,” cried ſhe, “ have you 
got Mrs. Hertford's ſyſtem of politic's 
with you ?” 

Somerſet ſmiled, and anſwered he had. 

% And may I aſk to ſee it?” 

% Moſt aſſuredly,“ and ringing the bell, 
he delivered to his ſervant a key, and 
directed him where to find the whole 
packet, 1 
& Well,” 
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ce Well,” ſaid Mrs. Denbigh, as ſhe 
received it“ you may expect, after ſuch 
a peruſal, to find in me ſome very ex- 
traordinary improvement. The opacity 
of my intellects (as Mr. Lea would ſay) 
wanted a little ſubtilization, for I never 
could invent an ingenious plot in my 
life : this, I hope, will enable me to ſet 
up for a contriver through life. As for 
Clarentine, poor ſimple ſoul ! ſhe proteſts 
againſt reading a ſingle line of it; ſhould 
I, notwithſtanding, meet with any very 
valuable inſtruttions, any particular good 
receipt for making a female deceiver, I 
ſhall certainly communicate it to her 
directly.“ 

„ You are really too kind to her!” 
cried Somerſet, laughing; © I haye no 
apprehenſion, however, of her profiting 
by ſuch leſſons, ? 

Mrs. Denbigh now moved towards the 
door to depart, and Clarentine, haſtening 
down upon the firſt ſummons, was detained 
by Somerſet a moment at the door to en- 
quire after her health, and then handed 
into the chaiſe which immediately drove 
away. 

H 6 Mrs, 
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Mrs. Denbigh, affecting more eager. 
neſs than ſhe really felt, opened the 
packet as ſoon as ſhe was ſeated, and 
began reading immediately; whilſt Claren- 
tine had recourſe to a book ſhe had the 
day before put into one of the chaile. 
pockets. | 

The firſt amongſt theſe curious manu. 
ſcripts which Mrs. Denbigh choſe to 
ſelect was Mrs. Caſtleton's own letter, 
The early part of it, containing the 
bittereſt general accuſations againſt her 
friend, ſhe read very quietly ; but when 
ſhe came to particulars—ſuch as the ſtory 
of young Godfrey's diſappointment, and 
the ſubſequent elopement with Eltham, 
ſhe could contain herſelf no longer,— 
„ Mexciful powers!“ exclaimed ſhe, with 
a mixture in her countenance of riſibility 
and diſmay, © Eltham might well deſpiſe 
this unhappy woman! might well caution 
you againſt her! why ſhe jilted another 
man firſt, and then ran away with him to 
Scotland before he was nineteen !” 

Clarentine, leſs ſurpriſed than ſhocked, 
faid, „It had been well for Mrs. Hert- 
ford. if, in this treacherous and abominable 


friend, ſhe had met with a mind as honour- 
able 
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able as Mr. Eltham's: I am perſuaded be 
would never have revealed this anecdote.” 

Mrs. Denbigh went on reading, and 
| Clarentine again opened her book. 

The journal of Mrs. Hertford's foreign 
adventures, as well in Switzerland as in 
Italy, ſhe had not patience to get through, 
nor did jt appear that Somerſet himſelf 
had ; for one of the laſt ſheets baving 
accidentally been touched by the hot, 
ſealing-wax, had adhered together, and 
remained unopened. 

Turning next to Mrs. Hertford's cor- 
reſpondence, one of the firſt paragraphs 
ſhe met with was the following: 

« Eltham, as | had reaſon to believe he 
would, is finally diſmiſſed. I was ſorry, 
as no other rival to the guardian appeared, 
to part with him; but he was a conſtant 
baſiliſk to my fight: I loathe and juſtly 
dread him more than any man upon earth. 
My feelings with regard to Somerſet are 
thoſe of indifference ; with regard to him 
they amount to abhorrence.” 

So then,” cried Mrs. Denbigh, inter- 
rupting herſelf, “poor Eltham was facri- 
ficed to this deteſtable woman! She ſeems 
to have held you by a vire, and to have 
guided 
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guided you all, at her own pleaſure, like 
ſo many puppets !” 

Then reſuming her lecture, ſhe thus 
went on — 

„Whether Clarentine is vai or not, I 
am unequal to deciding ; but that ſhe is 
proud a thouſand inſtances have tended to 
prove, Upon that pride I have worked; 
and by teaching her. to think Somerſet 
prefers me, yet at my /o/icitat/on (that was 
not the exact word I uſed, though) would 
renounce his own attachment to reſtore 
happineſs to her, I have raiſed ſuch a 
Norm of indignation in her mind, that, 
after a very critical converſation, ſhe 
ended by telling me, Somerſet was be- 
come to her an object of horrer! I truly 
believe it; and truly believe alfo, they 
are now divided for life! If he addreſſes 
her hereafter with unuſual ſoftneſs, ſhe 
will attribute it to compaſ/icn; ſhould he 
accidentally neglett her, ſhe will impute 
it to contempt; when gay, ſhe will believe 
he is Hiumphant; when ſerious, ſhe will 
conclude he is perplexed. In no one ſitu— 
ation of mind can ſhe now ever behold 


him with caſe or confidence.“ 
Here 
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Here Mrs. Denbigh, angrily replacing 
the letter in its cover, exclaimed, “I can 
go ng further! This is leſs a woman than 
a fiend ! No doubt, what I have now been 
reading is the part Mr. Somerſet ſo indig- 
nantly declared his blood boiled at—1s the 
part that led him ſo fearfully to appre- 
hend you ſuſpetted him of vanity and pre- 
ſumption! —Good God! how has ſhe de- 
ceived me from the firſt moment I knew 
her! So thoughtleſs and undeſigning in 
appearance, ſo miſchievous and unprin- 
cipled in nature! Tis ſtrange—'tis won- 
drous ſtrange !” | 

Clarentine to all this was utterly ſilent : 
to have attempted any defence of Mrs, 
Hertford would have been prepoſterous — 
to aggravate her errors would have been 
unmerciful : ſhe therefore ſat a ncutral 
auditor of Mrs Denbigh's exclamations, 
and felt relieved, when, ſickened of the 
ſubject, ſhe, at length, voluntarily changed 
It, 

Late in the evening the traveller? ar- 
rived ſafely at Hampſtead, and proceeded 
immediately to the houſe of Mr. Lenham. 

That gentleman's reception of them was 
cordial and chearſul; Mrs. Barclay's, in 

her 
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her way, was friendly ; and her daugh. 
ter's, as uſual, blunt and indifferent. 

After the cuſtomary compliments and 
congratulations were over, Clarentine, 
who dreaded herſelf to aſk any quelliong 
relative to Mrs. Hertford, was by no 
means ſorry, however, to hear Mrs, 
Denbigh enquire of Mr. Lenham where 
ſhe was. 

« At her uncle's houſe in town,” re. 
plied he. : 

She is going to Bath ſoon,” cried 
Miſs Barclay. 5 

„To Bath?” 

«© Yes; ſhe complains of her health, 
and ſays the waters have been preſcribed 
to her.” | 

& Lethean waters, they ſhould be,” ſaid 
Mrs. Denbigh, in a low voice to Claren- 
tine. 

“ I ſuſpef,” returned Clarentine, 
ſmiling, © ſhe would be perfectly con- 
tent to reſign thoſe to us.” 

The change ſince the morning, which 
Somerſet now obſerved in the behaviour 
of Clarentine; the returning ſweetnels 
with which ſhe treated him ; the timid 


ſenſibility that unconſciouſly betrayed ' 
ſel 
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ſelf in her fine eyes whenever they met 
his, and the conciliating gentleneſs of her 
voice as often as ſhe ventured to addreſs 
him, filled him at once with hopes ſo flat- 
tering, and gratitude ſo unbounded, that, 
all animation and vivacity, he converſed 
with a gaiety and ſpirit which infuſed 
chearfulneſs into the whole party, and 
made the evening appear to Clarentine 
one of the happieſt, though one of the 
ſhorteſt, ſhe had ever known. 

When Mrs. Denbigh aroſe to depart, 
and had taken leave of the reſt of the 
company, approaching Clarentine, whoſe 
thanks for her late kindneſs were as warm 
as they were ſincere, ſhe took her hand, 
and preſſing it affeftionately between her 
own, ſaid, Do not talk to me of thanks, 
deareſt giri, but of courage to ſupport 
your loſs: I know not how to part from 
j you, for to me you have proved a com- 
= panion fo invaluable and fo attaching, I 
dread the frightful ſolitude to which I am 
now returning.” 

Clarentine, equally gratified and af- 
fecled by this ſpeech, promiſed with the 
utmoſt alacrity, ſince they ſtill reſided fo 


near, although they were no longer under 
the 
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the ſame roof, to make her viſits frequent 

and long, and to ſpend as much of her 

time with her as ſhe wiſhed. 
She then attended her to the door, 
| whither they were accompanied by So— 
merſet, who was to eſcort Mrs. Denbigh 
. *home, and who, as ſhe deſcended the 
ſteps, held out his hand to Clarentine, 
and ſaid with a half ſmile, “ Will you 
not, my Ceet friend, beſtow one word 
| of conſolation at parting upon your ſe— 


cond fellow-traveller ?” 

% No,” replied ſhe, chearfully, “ for 
| if he finds the ſeparation very irkſome, 
| he need not doubt the pleaſure we ſhall 
all have in ſeeing him as often as he 
can come to us.” So ſaying ſhe gave 
him her hand, which, with bleſſings and 
thanks, he preſſed to his lips, and then 
flew after Mrs. Denbigh. 

The pleaſure with which Clarentine 
now reviſited her former apartment, and 
again beheld ſo many objetts that re- 
minded her of the happy time when So— 
merſet and ſhe (upon the ſame friendly 
terms to which they appeared to be re- 
turning) ſeemed to have no wiſh ſo earneſt 


as that of mutually ſerving and plealing 
each 
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each other, was lively and unreſtrained, 
Every doubt of his ſincerity removed; 
convinced almoſt to a certainty of his 
love, and aſſured ſhe had nothing more 
to apprehend from her inſidious rival, 
ſhe ſurveyed all the different teſtimonies 
of his faithful affection with the ſame 
grateful exultation ſhe had firſt accepted 
them; and, at length, retired to bed in a 
ſtate of contentment ariſing nearly to 


lelicity. 


C HAP. XXIV. 


CLARENTINE had been ſettled once 
more at her venerable guardian's near a 
fortnight, when, ſoon after breakfaſt one 
morning, as ſhe was fitting alone in her 
own room, another letter was brought to 
her from Sophia. 


MISS DELMINGTON. 
Delmington-Houſe, February, 


e I have ſtrange things to tell you, 
deareſt Clarentine—/ſo ſtrange, that half 
| doubting 
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doubting the poſſibility of their being real 
my/elf, 1 am almoſt afraid you will douht it 
entirely, One moment, eager to come 
to the point, the next, frightened and 
aſhamed, I know not how in the world to 
begin, and as for finiſhing, really believe 1 
Mult leave that to the unmoved and tran- 
quil Harriet. Dear, ſhe does ſtroll about 
the houſe with an air ſo provokingly calm 
and at her eaſe, I could almoſt bcat her! 
Why is not every body as diſtracted and 
reſtleſs as I am? My mother's kind and 
anx1ous face 1s the only one in the family 
I can look at with any patience : dear 
Edgar is not here, or elſe he would, per- 
haps, ſympathize in my perturbations; 
at leaſt, I am ſure he would not appear lo 
indifferent, I cannot bear indifference 


So a. 


jun now=—i1 1 aared, 1 would rather pinch 
people than ſuffer them to retain the 
lighteſt ſymptoms of it! 

% Muſt | not now, however, endeavour 
to begin my ſtory? You will othervile 
pinch me when we meet, I ſuppoſe. Well 
then, take the following ſtrange (there is 
no other term for it, relation. 

% We have lived here, as well ſince the 


departure of Mr, Somerſet as before bis 
; arrival, 
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arrival, in extreme good humour with 
each other, viſiting or viſited every day, 
dancing or playing every evening, and 
bref—in high ſpirits and perfect amity. 

% On a ſudden, however, lo and be. 
hold! a few days ago, while with Emma, 
I was fitting. /hrumming upon our old 
harpſichord in the parlour, the door 
opened, and in walked - you ſhall gueſs 
who when you hear the reſt. 

6% How-d'ye-does and very wells, 
and thank-yes, and ſpeeches over on 
both ſides, I quitted my ſeat, and taking 
my work, placed myſelf at the window, 
and tricd to ſtart one of the uſual conver- 
ſations concerning ſunſhine and rain, 
wind and calm; for, to ſpeak the truth, 
my companion's looks and countenance 
perplexed me a little, and taught me, 
though I ſcarce knew why, to apprehend 
ſomething extraordinary was coming : 
theſe amuſing topics, however, had no 
effect upon him, and every five minutes 
there enſued a profound and embarrafling 
paule, 

Mercy, thought I, this whimfical 
wretch is always alarming me! What 
am I to expect now ? 

6 He 
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„He kept me not long in ſuſpence— 
but ina ſhort time, diſpatching poor Emma 
upon ſome bootleſs errand, (I wonder 
what right people have to take ſuch liberties 
with y ſiſter!) approached me, as I {till 
pretended to be immenſely buſy, and 
ſeating himſelf at my fide, would have 
taken my hand: 1 drew it back; and 
though 1 did not ſpeak, looked, | believe, 
a little diſmayed, for preſently he cried— 
«Why is my lovely friend thus ſilent and 
thus frigid ? She takes from me all courage 
to begin the ſubje& upon which 1 came 
purpoſely to addreſs her: deareſt Sophia, 
added he,. my unfortunate little round 
face teaches every body to be familiar 
with me} * ſpeak to me—tell me I may 
open to you my heart, and that you will 
deign to hear its ſecrets with indulgence ! 

What, more ſecrets?” cried ], en- 
deavouring to rally, I thought I had pe- 
netrated all yours long ago ! 

* Ono! cried he again, and almoſt for- 
cibly ſnatching my hand, you know not 
yet what a capacious heart it 1s—how many 
ſecrets it can contain, nor how nearly 1ts 
preſent feelings relate to yourſelf.” 

„„ looked 
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& ] looked up, I looked down, I co- 
loured, I turned pale; in ſhort, I was fo 
conſcious of having the direct appearance 
of what at that moment I certainly was 
a fool—that unable to keep my ſeat, 
knowing that the man's piercing eyes were 
fixed upon my face the whole time, | haſ- 
tily aroſe, and made an attempt to run out 
of the room: it was but an attempt, how- 
ever, for inſtantly purſuing me, he once 
more caught my hand as I was opening 
the door, and never parted with me till 
not only his 0::#—but my poor ſecret was 
revealed alſo. 

Can you conjetture what this double 
myltery was, Clarentine? No, you ſay. 
Why then, fancy you ſee us both ſeated 
again at that memorable window; I ſtill 
looking hlly—he ſaucy, and I am afraid 
a little ſecure—and attend to the ſequel. 

One of the firſt things he -aſked me, 
and almoſt in as plain terms as I now re- 
peat it, was—* Can you love me, deareſt 
Sophia?“ OY 

did not anſwer like poor Kate—* 7 
cannot tell; but my look of indeciſion, and 
his own ſtraight-forward enquiry, 1 fancy 
reminded him of that ſcene, for he pre- 
ſently 
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ſently added with a ſmile—* IF thou canft 
love me, take me: if not, to ſay to thee—that 
T ſhall die, tis true—but for thy love, by the 
Lord, no; and yet I love thee too. — Ay, 
dear Sophia, more than, after my late dif. 
appointment, I believed it poſſible I ever 
could love again. Your's is the exact 
character I ought to form a connettion 
with : I know you to be amiable, I have 
Experienced that you can be generous, 
and to all thoſe with whom you are allied 
by the ties of nature, I ſee that you can 
be affetionate. I will not, however, de- 
ceive you, Sophia; I will not tell you 
that I feel for you that extravagant and 
impetuous paſſion I felt for your faſcinat- 
ing couſin; but I admire the excellence 
of your underſtanding, I delight in the 
gaiety of your converſation, 1 love the 
goodneſs and ſincerity of your diſpoſition, 
and the graces of your animated and en- 
chanting little countenance have half 
turned my head!—I cannot be happy 
without you, and with you, I may not 
only be happy my/ef, but prove the means 
of rendering you ſo likewiſe.—Be mine, 
then, deareſt Sophia! complete your 
3 work, 
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work, and as you begun, ſo eſtabliſh my 
recovery.” 

« There were things in this ſpeech, you 
will allow, that could not be very flatter. 
ing to my vanity, but in favour of its 
openneſs and manly honeſty I forgave all | 
the reſt. I ſhall not tell you, however, 
whether I ſent him away to hang himſelf, 
or whether I at length granted the per- 
miſſion he ſo earneſtly ſolicited, of being 
allowed to apply to my mother: ſuch ſe- 
crets never Huld be told; but this, (and 
[| write it with almoſt as much incredu- 
lous amazement as you will read it) this 
I muſt tell you—the momentous Yes, that 
is to decide our future deſtiny, we are mu- 
tually to utter—on Tuec/day ſen'night 1— 
Heugh! the very idea takes away my 
breath ! 

„O, deareſt Clarentine, thoughtleſs 
and inconſiderate as we both are now 
that we are upon the edge of the preci- 
pice, I tremble to think of all the abſur- 
dities and follies we may both commit! 
My mother tells me he is bent upon car- 
rying me to London this very ſpring: I 
wiſhed—you know how eagerly—to go 
with Lady Julia; but dread nothing ſo 
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much as entering upon a ſcene ſo ney, 
with a companton, who, greatly as I ſhall 
love, it 1s impoſlible, however, I can look 
up to with the deference I ſhould to a more 
experienced guide. The indulgence 
which the ſweetneſs of his temper promiſes 
me, I almoſt fear, and the means of dil. 
ſipation which will be offered me I ſtart 
at, from the terror of abuſing. | have not 
your moderation, dear Clarentine, nor 
half your native love of tranquillity. I 
ſhall become an odious little fluttering 
coquette during my youth, and degene- 
rate at laſt into a goſſiping old card- 
player no, I ſhall ner though, now I think 


of it, for I hate cards: ay, but perhaps 


your abominable London may teach me 
to like them; are you become a gambler 
yet ? | 

* 898 8 * 

« Give me joy, my own Clarentine, 
give me joy if you love me !—It has juſt 
been determined, that inſtead of going to 
London to figure away in all the nev- 
fangled frippery of an upſtart fine lady, 
in a houſe of her own, and @ coach of ber own, 
and all the etceteras that would infallibly 


have turned my giddy brain, I am this 
; year, 
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year, while we are in town, to reſide with 
2 relation of his, a Mrs. Germaine, who 
is to hold my /cading-ſtrings, and preſerve 
me (if ſhe can) from expoſing myſelf! 
I am enchanted at this plan, for now | can 
anſwer for one half of my conduct, if ſome- 
body elſe will have the goodneſs to anſwer 
for the other half; to ſupport the whole 
burden myſelf would have been too 
much. 

« ] feel ſo eaſy and ſo light ſince this 
ſcheme has been agreed upon, that I am 
convinced my preſentiments were ominous! 
I ſhould certainly have run wild, got into 
debt, cauſed half a dozen duels, and en- 
ded by being ſent home in diſgrace! 

« My deareſt mother, in conjunction 
with Lord Welwyn, procured for me 
this happy - releaſe from myſelf! What 
tort of a perſon Mrs. Germaine is, whe- 
ther young or old, I do not know; all I 
have to hope is, that ſhe will hold the reins 
tolerably tight, and keep us both in good 
order. Would my mother could accom- 
pany me; or, at leaſt, that we could have 
ſucceeded in delaying this formidable cere- 
mony till I had it in my power to congra- 
late myſelf on feeling a little wiſer; both 
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the one and the other, however, are im. 
poſſible: he cannot, at preſent, quit Del. 
mington, and he proteſts, that if he al. 
lowed me time to become one atom more 
prudent or more circumſpe&, he ſhould 
grow afraid of me! 
+ * /2 * 

« O this Mrs. Germaine, I dare ſay, is 
a good ſort of a woman aſter all. Lady 
Julia has juſt been here, and tells me ſhe 
is to be preſented by her, and to go every 
where with ber whilſt ſhe is in London, 
Dear, how people can be ſo immenſely 
obliging and convenient as to take charge 
of all the unruly ruſtics that offer them— 
ſelves to their care! It muſt often be 
heavy work; with me, perhaps, ſhe will 
find it too /ight work, It will be very 
ſhocking if I ſhould—but it 1s a thouſand 
to one if I do not ſometimes break out of 
bounds : I know that I ſhall have ſuch an 
encouraging example in my companion, 
that nothing leſs than a miracle can with- 
hold me from following it. 

« You ſee, Clarentine, now I feel ſafe, 
I grow ſaucy again. 

“ Lord Welwyn's time for ſetting it is 


not yet exattly ue but I have great 
reaſon 
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reaſon to hope we ſhall all take our flight 
from hence pretty nearly at the ſame mo- 
ment; Harriet and Edgar are both to be 
of the party; the firſt will reſide with 
Lady julia, and my dear brother is to 
have lodgings in our neighbourhood. 

« Talking of brothers, by the way, do 
not let me be ſo unnatural as to omit tel- 
ling you that we have heard very lately 
from poor Frederick, who writes with great 
chearfulneſs, has again been promoted, 
and gives us ſtrong reaſon to hope we 
ſhall ſee him once more in the courſe of 
the Autumn, | 

« Mrs. Harrington, Heaven be praiſed! 
is down in Lincolnſhire, and has there 
ſpent the whole winter. My mother has 
written to her an account of the hows and 
the ands, that is to ſay, of all our late 
proceedings, but has yet received no an- 
ſwer. I have a notion ſhe will not be 
much delighted ; ſhe has rather a hor- 
ror of a certain gentleman, and would 
ſooner admit any body than him, I be- 
lieve, to the honour of becoming her re- 
lation, What is to be done, however? 
I cannot perſuade him to aſk for her con- 

13 ſent, 
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ſent, do all I will; and her diſpleaſure 
he only laughs at. Horrid undutifu] ! 

Well, but now, my beloved Cla. 
rentine, I muſt bid you farewel. Writ 
to me; ſcold me, if in this letter I haye 
ſhewn too much levity; give me your 
prayers and your good wiſhes, and if you 
have any pity in your nature, beſtow it all 
on Tueſday /e*nnight upon your frightened, 
but moſt tenderly aſtettionate, 


SoPHiA DELMINGTON,” 


tt Give you my good wiſhes, deareſt 
girl?” cried Clarentine, when ſhe had 
read this letter. Ah, may heaven only 
grant that your happineſs as a wife prove 
proportioned to your merit as a daughter, 
a ſiſter, and a friend, and whoſe is the 
felicity that will be more deſervedly per- 
fore?" | 
Then fitting down immediately to an- 
ſwer her, while her mind was yet wholly 
engroſſed by the ſubject, ſhe wrote a let- 
ter of congratulation the moſt affettionate 
and the moſt cordial, and encloſing in it 
a ſhorter one upon the ſame occaſion to 
Lady Delmington, ſent them both by fe- 
turn of poſt, 
Scarcely 
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Scarcely had ſhe concluded this grate - 
ful taſk, when ſhe was ſummoned down 
ſtairs to a gentleman, who, the maid told 
her, was juſt come in with Captain So- 
merſet. 

The name of Somerſet was ſufficient, 
and indifferent who his companion might 
be, Clarentine haſtened down without de- 
lay. 

hs ſhe approached the parlour door, 
ſhe diſtinguiſhed, talking with all his ac- 
cuſtomed vivacity, the voice of Mr. Man- 
ners, and when ſhe opened it, beheld him 
walking up and down the room arm in arm 
with his friend, | 

They both eagerly approached her the 
inſtant ſhe appeared, and the firſt com- 
pliments over, Mr. Manners delivered 
to her a note from his ſiſter, who, he in- 
formed her was in town as well as his mo- 
ther, but had not had it in het power to 
wait upon her for reafons which her billet 
would explain. 

Clarentine immediately opened it, and 
found in it theſe words 


TO MISS DELMINGTON. 

We came to town laſt night, my dear 

Miſs Delmington, and I am already im- 
I 4 patient 
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patient to ſee you; the moſt horrible cold 
I ever had in my life, however, prevents 
my ſtirring beyond the threſhold, and will 
probably confine me for many days. My 
mother joins with me therefore in requeſt. 
ing, if you are not better engaged, that 
you will have the charity to come and 
dine with us. My brother will bring us 
your anſwer, and ſhould it be favourable, 
our carriage ſhall call for you at three 
oclock. I remain, 
« Dear Miſs Delmington, 
„Ever affectionately yours, 


„ Louis A MANNERS”, 


Albemarle Street, 
February 16. 


&« accept your ſiſter's invitation,” 
ſaid Clarentine, folding up the note and 
addreſſing Mr. Manners, “ with the ut- 
moſt pleaſure, and will certainly be ready 
at the hour ſhe appoints.” 

& I thank you in ber name,” cried he, 
e and will now gallop back to announce 
the ſucceſs of my embaſſy. Somerſet, 
added he, . do you return with me?“ 

« No; I am going to pay a vikit to 
Mrs, Denbigh,” | 


<6 I$ 
6, % Mrs, 
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% Mrs. Denbigh ? ay, true, and I ought 
to do the ſame; I have not time to day, 
though ; but give my reſpetts to her, and 
tell her I ſhall take the earlieſt opportu- 
nity of throwing myſelf at her feet, and 
repairing my preſent omiſſion.“ 

He then made his bow to Clarentine, 
and mounting his horſe, haſtened back to 
Albemarle-ſtreet. 

Though ſcarce a day had paſſed 7 
her return from Bath, during the courſe 
of which Clarentine had not ſeen, and 
even for hours converſed with Somerſet, 
this was the firſt time ſhe had ever found 
herſelf alone with him. The hints Mrs. 
Denbigh had dropped of his anxious de- 
lire to come to an explanation had half 
frightened, and made her cautiouſly avoid 
all private converſation ; it was not, there- 
fore, without extreme embarraſſment he 
now perceived that almoſt every chance of 
eſcaping it was at an end. Mrs, Barclay 
and her daughter were both in town; Mr. 
Lenham was engaged with his young pu- 
pils, and Somerſet forgetting his intended 
vilit, ſeemed by the thoughtfulneſs of bis 
looks, to be meditating how he ſhould be- 
gin, Clarentine could not bear thus paſ- 
I'5 | lively 
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fively to await the reſult of that delibera. 
tion, and determining to check all expla. 
tion that was preceded by a ſolemnity ſo 
awful, threw on her cloak, which hap- 
pened to be in the room, and ſaying it 
was yet early enough to allow of her de. 
fering to dreſs herſelf another hour, pro- 
poſed accompanying him to Mrs. Den— 
bigh's. 

Somerſet, ſuſpecting her motive, ap- 
peared a little hurt at ts conſtant eager. 
neſs to repreſs every attempt he had made 
to ſpeak to her apart : pitying her evident 
confuſion, however, and knowing her to 
be incapable of affectation, he was too 
delicate to detain her by compulſion, 
and therefore, with whatever reluttance, 
ſuffered her to quit the room and filenty 
followed her. 

They walked on ſome time, Clarentine 
compelling herſelf to talk upon indifferent 
ſubjects; he, abſent and grave, ſcarcely 
knowing what he ſaid, when, unwilling 
wholly to loſe ſo favourable an oppor- 
tanity, he at length interrupted her, and 
cried, „it would perhaps be ſelfiſh, per- 
ceiving how fedulouſly you ſeek to deny 


me the indulgence of a private audience, 
were 
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were I, with a view of terminating my 
: own ſuſpence, to fore upon you what [ 
have to ſay; but will you, Miſs Delmmg- 
ton, conſent to receive a letter from me, 
and may I venture to hope you will 
anſwer it!” 

Clarentine, grateful to him for having 
adopted an expedient that would fave her 
from ſo much painful embarraſiment, molt. 
readily replied in the afh rmative, and felt 
half tempted to thank him for his con- 
{iderate forbearance. 

On their arrival at Mrs. Denbigh's, 
they found her at home reading a letter 
ſhe had juſt received from Mrs. Weſt- 
bury. It contained intelligence of Mrs, 
Hertford's arrival at Bath, and of her 
having been introduced to her by the 
gallant Mr. Lea, who, in quality of cice/beo, 
attended her wherever ſhe went. 

Further,“ continued Mrs. Denbigh, 
to the honour of my poor friend's 
heart, though to the diſgrace of her judg- 
ment be it known, ſhe is as completely 

deceived in this artful woman as we all 

were. She writes concerning her in the 
moſt favourable terms, and at the ſame 
time that ſhe thinks it neceſſary to con- 
16 | dole 
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dole with me upon the loſs we muſt have 
ſuſtained by her departure, congratulates 
herſelf upon having made ſo valuable an 
acquiſition to her own ſociety.” 

To this ſpeech neither Clarentine nor 
Somerſet made any anſwer : the name of 
Mrs. Hertford was almoſt equally hateful 

to them both, and their wiſh to change a 
converſation of which ſhe was the objett, 
led them inſtantly to ſtart another ſubjet, 

& have had letters alſo this morning,” 
ſaid Clarentine, with a ſmile, “ and letters 
that prove you, Madam, to be ſo infallible 
a propheteſs, that henceforward I ſhall be 
more than ever afraid of your penetra- 
tion.“ 

Mrs. Denbigh begged her to explain 
herſelf — | 

« Have you forgot, then,” reſumed 
Clarentine “ your predilection relative 
to my friend Sophia ?” 

Mrs. Denbigh, deceived by this ſpeech, 
as Clarentine had upon a former occaſion 
been by one of Somerſet's, immediately 
ſaid, „Is ſhe married?“ 

E VNot yet; but the formidable ceremon), 
as ſhe juſtly calls it, is to take place on 
Tueſday ſe'nnight.“ 


G am 
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&« I am rejoiced to hear it,” cried Mrs, 
Denbigh, © and rejoiced allo to think we 
are likely ſo ſoon to have her in this part 
of the world: I long to ſee her; for a 
more rational, unaffected creature I am 
perſuaded does not exiſt. Coquetry 1s 
now ſo much the faſhion, that there are a 
thouſand modern Miſſes, without half her 
real merit, who would have thought it 
extremely pretty to have kept poor 
Elthama year or two in ſuſpence, by way 
of revenge for not having been the 7 
object of his attachment.” 

„% Dear Madam,” cried Clarentine, 
with ſome earneſtneſs, “ what an opinion 
you have of the unfortunate girls of the 
preſent day!” 

% Nay, do not undertake their defence, 
my dear: their cauſe includes not yours, 
for I am convinced that when once you 
knew your own mind, you would not 
keep a deſerving man in doubt a moment.” 

Conſcious how ill ſhe muſt, juſt then, 
appear to merit ſuch a compliment, 
Clarentine bluſhed, and caſt down her 
eyes; and Somerſet ſtrolled to the 
window, at which he remained till the 


converſation took a different turn. 
In 
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In a ſhort time ſhe aroſe to go, and 
attended by Somerſet, who, however, 
took leave of her at Mr. Lenham's door, 
walked home. 

At the hour mentioned by Miſs Man. 
ners, the carriage came for her, and 
conveyed her to Albemarle ſtreet, 

The fair invalid received her with 
much cordiality, and tho' impatient under 
illneſs, and extremely out of ſpirits, 
exerted herſelf to make the day paſs off 
to her friendly viſitor chearfully and 
agreeably. Somerſet was the only gueſt 
there except herſelf; and he was more 
gay and animated than ſhe had ſeen him 
fince the night of their return from Bath, 
A party was formed for the opera tte 
enſuing Saturday, if Miſs Manners was 
by that time ſufficiently recovered to 
venture out; and at ten o'clock Claren- 
tine took her leave, 
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FARLY next morning, Somerſet's letter 
arrived. Clarentine, though prepared to 
receive it, and in very little doubt as to 
its contents, opened it with great agita- 
tion, and read as follows. 


TO MISS DELMINGTON. 


Clifford-Street, Feb. 11. 


% Too long, my amiable friend, have 
I ſtudied your guileleſs and gentle nature 
to be tempted. for one inſtant to accuſe 
you of ungenerouſly wiſhing to trifle with 
the feelings and happineſs of another. 
You have evidently ſought to avoid giv- 
ing me any opportunity of unburthening 
to you my heart; you have convinced me, 
that to perſevere in attempting it in 
perſon would diſtreſs and embarraſs you: 
but, at the ſame time, having permitted 
me to addreſs you by letter, you have 
proved to me that your reſerve was not 


the effect of inſenſibility to my inquietude, 
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or of any deſign to prolong it. I bleſs 
and thank you with the warmeſt gratitude 
for this ſoothing conviftion, and now 
haſten to the ſubjeR that led me to ſolicit 
your attention. 

ee It can—lI think it can, be no new in- 
formation to my. gentle correſpondent, 
that the heart of her devoted Somerſet has 
been wholly hers almoſt from the firſt 
hour he ſaw her on his return from his 
laſt voyage. Bringing back with him 
the ſweet remembrance of what in child. 
hood he had known her; impatient once 
again to behold the lovely, the undil- 
guiſed and youthful friend he had then 
quitted, he arrived prepared for the im- 
preſſion he was to receive, and unarmed 
to reſiſt her power over his heart. Oh, 
my Clarentine, as I again ſurveyed you, 
as with looks of-ſweetneſs and confidence 
you addreſſed me, called me your friend, 
allowed me the indulgence of hourly and 
daily ſeeing you, how did the viſions, 
which even in abſence I had cheriſhed, 
ſtrengthen and increaſe! Often, when 
harraſſed and fatigued by the dangers of 
my profeſſion, often had J ſaid to mylelt, 


* What a conſolatory recompence per- 
haps 
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haps awaits me on my return ! Clarentine 


Delmington, the dear, the ingenuous Cla- 
rentine, when next | ſee her, will, from an 
intcreſting and attaching child, be grown 
into a faſcinating woman .Retired as was 
the ſituation in which I left her, unleſs 
the fortunate Edgar has ſucceeded in 
conciliating her affeQion, there 1s yet a 
chance of my finding her diſengaged, 
Oh, if ſuch ſhould be the caſe; if after all 
my toils, my long exile, and the hard- 
ſhips incident to a ſailor's career, I 
ſhould in her meet with a reward—a 
friend—a miſtreſs—what would be my 

happineſs!” | 
„ Theſe flattering illuſions, however, 
were but of ſhort duration. The diſtant, 
and, to me, inexplicable coldneſs that 
ſuddenly took place of the condeſcenſion 
with which, on my firſt arrival, you had 
treated me, checked the preſumption with 
which I had indulged them, and taught 
me, though I had not the courage long to 
ily your ſociety, at leaſt to conceal my 
ſentiments, and never to reveal to any 
my diſappointment. That coldnels, 
originating in the artifices of a woman 
whole very recollection is abhorrent 10 
me, 
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me, I mean not, however, to complain of; 


it is at length ſufficiently explained; and 


relieved from the inſupportable appre. 
| henfion of having myſelf cauſed it by 
ſome undeſigned offence, I now perceiye 
with joy that it has wholly ceaſed, and 
that my friend ſeems permanently re. 
trieved. 

« Oh yet, then, my Clarentine— 
beloved from infancy, firſt and deareſt 
object of my heart oh yet, then, realize 
thoſe delightful viſions !—deſtroy not 
again the fair proſpect your own {weet- 
neſs has raiſed: prove not to me that, in 
venturing once more to cheriſh the hope 
of your becoming mine, I err too vainly 
to be forgiven ! but accept my vows, and 


with the noble candour, the generoſity 


that has ever diſtinguiſhed you, tell me, 
that you think me not unworthy of adding 
yet another, and a more tender title to 
© that of guardian, lover, and friend! 

& WILLIAM SOMERSET!' 


Clarentine wept over this letter with 
. mingled ſenſations of gratitude and oy, 
and determined by the ſpeed with which 
ſhe anſwered it to prove to its __ 
an 
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and generous writer the high ſenſe ſhe 
had of his diſintereſted attachment, and 
the fincere and reciprocal affection of her 
heart. 


TO CAPT. SOMERSET, 


« My eyes are yet blinded by the tears 
your letter has drawn from me: they 
were tears, however, not of ſorrow, but 
of admiration and thankfulneſs. Somer- 
ſet, my noble-minded, and I will add, 
dear Somerſet, I am yours, My hand I 
now give you, and my heart I long ſince 
loſt all power to withhold from you. 


D. 


In leſs than an hour after it had been 
diſpatched, this billet brought the warm— 
hearted and enraptured Somerſet to pour 
forth his fervent acknowledgments at the 
feet of its fair and ingenuous writer. She 
received him in her own apartment —in 
that cloſet to which he had ſo long been 
denied admittance, and with looks of 
timidity and conſciouſneſs, with alternate 
ſmiles and bluſhes, liſtened to his ardent 
proteſtations, and frankly confirmed the 

avowal 
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avowal which his letter had Irrefiflibly 
torn from her. 

Inſenſible to the 3 of time, they 
had ſpent near three hours together, and 
Somerſet thought not of returning, nor 
had Clarentine the courage to ſend him 
away, till, at length, they were inter— 
rupted by a ſummons to the dining- 
parlour. She then entreated him to go 

back to town, fearing that the privacy of 
their interview would occaſion ſome dil. 
agreeable obſervations from the Barclays, 
which ſhe well knew wouldin his preſence 

iſconcert her much more cruelly than it 
they were wholly addrefſed to herſelf, 
He obeyed her without heſitation, though 
not without reluctance, and having ob- 
tained permiſſion to wait upon her again 
the next morning, took his leave in the 
tendereſt and moſt grateful manner. 

Haſtening down ſtairs the inſtant he 

was gone, on entering the parlour the 
found the whole family already aſſembled 
and ſeated at table, She made a con- 
fuſed apology for being ſo late, and then 
taking her uſual place without daring to 
raiſe her eyes, began her dinner in 


ſilent embarraſsment, apprehenſive every 
moment 
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moment of being interrogated, and unable 
to determine what excuſe ſhe ſhould 
make for herſelf, 

Miſs Barclay, who from the time ſhe 
firſt walked in had never looked at any 
other object, in a very few minutes fully 
realized her fears. 

Has not Captain Somerſet been with 
you all the morning, Miſs Delmington ?” 
cried ſhe—* Pray why didn't he come in 
to dinner?“ 

Clarentine, though ſhe expected ſome- 
thing blunt, was yet by no means pre- 
pared for a queſtion quite ſo direct; and 
knew ſo little how to anſwer it, that before 
ſhe could ſpeak Miſs Barclay had time to 
add © There has been a gentleman here 
ſince breakfaſt, a Mr. Manners, enquiring 
for you; but thinking it would be pity to 
interrupt ſo ſnug a converſation, I bid 
the maid tell him you was particularly 
engaged with Captain Somerſet, and could 
not ſee him.” 

Clarentine coloured, and looked, as 
ſhe really felt, extremely provoked, whilſt 
Mr. Lenham, with ſome ſeverity, ſaid, 
“% And by what authority, Lucy, do you 


allow yourſelf to deliver ſuch meſſages in 
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Miſs Delmington's name without her con. 
currence ?” 

“ Lord, uncle, I thought it was but 
doing as one would be done by!“ Mrs. 
Barclay laughed, but neither Mr. Len. 
ham nor Clarentine, though almoſt equally 
indignant, choſe to make any reply, 

In the evening their party was rein. 
forced by the addition of Mrs. Denbigh, 
to whom Clarentine, open and unreſeryed, 
took an opportunity of communicating 
what had paſſed in the morning. That 
Lady, warmly intereſted in all that con- 
cerned her, and entertaining of Somerſet 
an opinion the moſt honourable, congra- 
tulated her with the trueſt affe dion upon 
the happy termination of her late anxiety, 
and uttered the kindeſt wiſhes for her tu- 
ture and laſting felicity. 

Somerſet himſelf, the next day, an- 
nounced the ſame intelligence to Mr, Len- 
ham, and was heard with equal, if not yet 
greater ſatisfaction. Attached to him more 
as a father than a tutor, the worth and 
excellence of his nature had been known 
to him even from his boyiſh days : formed 
to cultivate and value the bleſſings of ſe- 


le& friendſhip and domeſtic ſociety, Mr. 
Len- 
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Lenham vas thoroughly aſſured there was 
no other ſpecies of happineſs his heart was 
ſo well fitted to enjoy, and no woman 
upon earth, who, from the ſimilarity of her 
taſte and purſuits, was ſo perfectly adapted 
to his character as the modeſt and retired _ 
Clarentine. The connection he had once 
apprehended he was upon the point of 
forming with Mrs. Hertford had always 
given him pain ; leſs becauſe he at that 
time harboured any unfavourable idea of 
her, than becauſe he had diſcovered the 
apparently hopeleſs attachment of his 
young ward, and grieved to obſerve what 
ravages that attachment was making upon 
her peace. He thought himſelf bound in 
honour, however, not to betray a ſecret 
he had thus clandeſtinely penetrated, and 


confining alike his regret and his ſuſpi- 


cions to his own breaſt, forbore all at- 
tempts to ſerve the one, from his reluc- 
tance to injure the other. But now that 
the real character of Mrs. Hertford was 
known to him, and all competition was 
therefore at an end, he heſitated not in 
declaring the cordial preference he had 
always felt diſpoſed to give Clarentine, 
and the impliciy reliance with which he 

depended 
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depended upon the goodneſs of her heart, 
and the firmneſs of her principles, 

From the moment this attachment he. 
came known in the family, the extraor. 
dinary licence with which Miſs Barclay 
permitted herſelf to animadvert and make 
ſneering comments upon every look as 
well as action of Clarentine's, rendered 
the houſe ſo extremely diſagreeable to 
her, that had ſhe been influenced by no 
other motive, ſhe would have ſound it 
difficult to refiſt the urgency with which 
Somerſet implored her to become his 
without further delay My probation,” 
ſaid he, half ſmiling, “ has ſurely been 
ſufficiently long, deareſt Clarentine, and 
my courtſhip, though indirect, has allo, I 
think, been of a duration which in con- 
ſclence you cannot wiſh to protract. What 
more could we diſcover in each other's 
characters, after an acquaintance of ſo 
many years, were we now with any view 
of that ſort to defer our union even for 
a twelvemonth? I am no diſſembler; the 
good and the bad, in my diſpoſition, are 
equally penetrable, and all your vigilance 
and delay will ſucceed in deteQting in me 


nothing more than an' increaſe, perhaps, 
2 7 


of love, and a certain increaſe of impa- 
tience.” 

Clarentine laughed at this remon- 
france, but at the ſame time affured him 
that, far from defiring to raiſe unneceſſary 
difficulties, after having once freely 


avowed to him the ſentiments of her heart, 


ſhe wiſhed only to defer their marriage 
till ſhe had wriiten to Lady Delmington, 
and received, what ſhe doubted not to 
obtain, her ſanction and conſent. 

& Ah, rather then, let e write to her!“ 
cried Somerſet, with warmth; „ I dif. 
truſt the earneſtneſs with which you will 
plead for me; ſuffer me therefore to diſ- 
cuſs the ſubject with her myſelf.” 

Clarentine, by no means ſorry to reſign 
to him fo awkward a taſk, made no oppo- 
ſition to this propoſal, but retiring with 
him to Mr, Lenham's ſtudy, he there 
wrote a ſhort” letter, which, though ſhe 
criticiſed extremely, he permitted her not 
to alter, but the inſtant it was concluded, 
lealed and immediately diſpatched. 

Soon after breakfaſt the next mornin g⸗ 
the received the following note from Miſs 
Manners. 
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TO MISS DELMINGTON, 


] have at length perſuaded my mo- 
ther that I may be permitted to venture to 
the Opera to-night without any danger; 
the truth 1s, ſhe does not know that the 
villainous apothecary who attends me in- 
fiſts upon bleeding me again this morning: 
ke talks of my being feveriſh, and makes 
horrid wry faces at me. I ſhall not at- 
tend to all his profeſſional cant, however, 
but ſick or well, dead or alive, am de- 
termined to ſubmit to this irkſome re- 
ſtraint no longer. 

„We have borrowed a lady's box for 
this evening, and are to have it entirely 
to ourſelves. The pit is now become too 
vulgar to fit_in, at leaſt, ſo I am told, 
Young Weſtbury, who is now in town, 
and called here yeſterday, proteſts that on 
Tueſday laſt he ſtood during the whole of 
the ſecond dance next a good old nurle, 
or ſomething of that ſort, who finding the | 
wind blew cold from the ſtage, turned the 0 
train of her gown over her ſhoulders, and 
fat with it ſo, very compoſedly, till the 
curtain dropped! 


6 Come 
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te Come to us early, dear Miſs Del- 
mington, and make Captain Somerſet ſend 
his carriage for you, as ours is never al- 
lowed (for fear it ſhould catch cold and 
want Seeding) to go out in the morning 
when it has any duty to do at night, 
“% Adieu—your's ever, 


„ L. Manners.” 
Feb. 21. 


This prudent note Clarentine anſwered 
with ſome degree of irony, congratulating 
its fair writer upon the philoſophical in- 
difference ſhe expreſſed concerning either 
life or death, and applauding her for that 
enthuſiaſtic paſſion for mujic which led her 
thus to brave all danger for the ſake of 
hearing a fine orcheſtra! She concluded, 
however, by promiſing 6 to fulfil 
her engagement. 

Accordingly, at the proper time, at- 
tended by one of Somerſet's ſervants, ſhe 
drove in a hackney coach to Albemarle- 
ſtreet, preferring that conveyance to ac- 
cepting his carriage. 

Miſs Manners ran out to meet her at 
the head of the ſtairs, ready dreſſed and 
in excellent ſpirits, but ſo dreadfully 

K 2 hoarſe 
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Hoarſe ſhe could hardly make herſelf in. 
telligible. 

Clarentine ſhook her head at her with 
an expreſſive ſmile, and calling her an 
incorrigible racket, proceeded forward to 
pay her compliments to her mother. 

In a very ſhort time they were Joined 
by the three gentlemen who were to eſcort 
them—Somerlſet, Mr. Manners, and young 
Weſtbury ; and as ſoon as tea was over, 
all repaired to the Haymarket. 

Their box was upon the ſecond tier, 
and extremely near the ſtage, which—the 
Opera having been began ſome time be— 
fore they entered—was already crowded 
with gentlemen who were ſtanding at the 
fide-ſcenes, and whom in a few minutes 
Mr. Weſtbury, as anxious to diſplay the 
graces of his perſon as themſelves, went 
to join. 

Mr. Manners then 8 himſelf be- 
hind Clarentine, and addrefling her in a 
low voice, „ Pray, Miſs Delmington,' 
faid he, till what time did the important 
buſineſs you were tranſacting with Somer- 
ſet the other morning engage you?!“ 

Clarentine, extremely confuſed, an- 


ſwered, + I ought to have apologiſed to 
you 
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du ſooner for the rude meſſage you re- 
ceived, but I aſſure you it was not ſent 
out by me, nor did I know you had called 
till after I went down to dinner.” 

& And who was the kind friend that ſo 
ſeaſonably undertook the taſk of removing 
all intruders?” | 

« I was very far,” anfwered Clarentine, 

tc either from thinking the at itſelf a 
kind one, or you an intruder,” 
Mr. Manners bowed, and was begin- 
ning again to ſpeak, but with an archneſs 
in his looks which frightened her ſo much, 
that, turning haſtily from him, ſhe ſaid, 
& I muſt not ſuffer you to talk to me 
now: we are going to have a ſong.” 

At the end of the firſt act young Weſlt- 
bury returned to them, purpoſely to tell 
Clarentine he had juſt ſeen a friend of 
her's, who, when the Opera was over, he 
would bring round to her. “ I have not 
been able yet,” added he, “ to ſpeak to 
him, for the ſtage is ſo full it's impoſſible 
to get at him; but I am ſur de men fait, 
and determined not to let him go without 
having ſeen you. 2 

And who is this friend, Sir?“ ſaid 
Clarentine, with great indifference. 
K 3 " Mr. 
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„% Mr. Lea, perhaps,” cried Mr. Man. 
ners. 

&« O, for Heaven ſake, Mr. Weſtbury,” 
cried his ſiſter, “don't bring % here! 
There is nobody upon earth I hate ſo 
much!“ 

« And yet,” ſaid Weſtbury, “ the laſt 
time J was at your houſe whilſt you re- 
mained at Bath, I met him there.“ 

“ That ſays nothing in his favour; 
one's obliged to invite all ſorts of people 
ſometimes : I repeat it therefore, he's my 
averſion, and if you bring him to us, III 
never forgive you.” 

& Weſtbury,” cried Mr. Manners, © II 
go behind the ſcenes with you, and you 
ſhall thew me this friend of Mils Del- 
mington's.” 

Weſtbury upon this took him by the 
arm, and they quitted the box toge- 
ther. 

„% My brother, I fancy,” ſaid Miss 
Manners, when they were gone, * ſelt 
by no means ſorry that ſuch an excuſe 
was given him to exhibit bs pretty perſon 
likewiſe. Pray, Captain Somerſet, dont 


you wiſh to join them?“ 


1 Yes,” 


F 
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« Yes,” anſwered he, ſmiling, & to 
ferve you, and haſten the approach of 
Mr. Lea.” 

« O, don't talk to me of that man!“ 

«© Then do not talk to me of leaving 
you.” | 
„Dear, I thought I was doing you an 
immenſe favour, for I concluded you 
only ſtaid with us from motives of polite- 
neſs, and was longing the whole time to- 
play the Narciſſus among the reſt of the 
toniſh Macaronies upon the ſtage.” 

6 No, really, I have not any ſuch am- 
bition.“ 

„ You reſerve yourſelf as a novelty 
then, to be admired in the coffee- room?“ 

« Yes,” replied he, with a laugh, “ you 
have now perfectly gueſſed it.” 

„Lord, how ſtrangely you anſwer! I 
can make nothing of you, and ſo I leave 
it to Miſs Delmington to take you in 
hand,” | | 

J am glad,” ſaid Clarentine, “ your 
dialogue is concluded, for as the curtain 
1s now drawing up I ſhall wiſh to be per- 
mitted to liſten to the ſingers.” 

Very little further was ſaid till the end 
of the laſt dance, when Miſs Manners, 
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impatient to get to the coffee- room before 
Mr. Weſtbury could put his menace in 
execution, hurried them all out of the 
box, and belought her mother to lead 
towards it immediately. 

In their way thither, the lobby being 
extremely crowded, Clarentine, fearing to 
be ſeparated from her party, molt gladly 
accepted Somerſet's arm; whilit Mrs. and 
Miſs Manners, leſs unuſed to ſuch a bu£l. 
tle, proceeded compoſedly forward, ap. 
pearing quite as much at their eaſe as if 
they had been in their own houſe. 

Though flowly, and with. difficulty, 
they had juſt reached the door of the 
coftee-room, and were upon the point of 
entering, when Clarentine, as ſhe was 
drawing away her hand, and turnirg to 
thank Somerſet for his aſſiſtance, bcheld 
immediately behind her, walking arm in 
arm, Mr. Eltham and Sir Edgar Dcl- 
mington ! 

Doubt and aſtoniſhment, not wholly 
unmixed with conſternation, ſeized ber 
at this fight, and bereft her of all power 
to advance. She changed colour, and 
again. almoſt involuntarily catching bold 


of Somerſet's arm, drew him back, and 
ſcarcely 
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ſcarcely knowing what ſhe ſaid, whiſ- 
pered, © Let theſe gentlemen pals,” _ 

« What gentlemen ?” cried he, but at 
the ſame initant looking round and per- 
ceiving who they were, he touched his 
hat to them, though not without himſelf 
undergoing a confiderable alteration of 
countenance, and {topped to give them 
time, if they wiſhed it, to ſpeak. 

Eltham was the firſt to make uſe of this 
opportunity. He quitted his companion, 
and, coming forward, gravely faid, © I 
hope I have the honour of ſceing you 
well, Miſs Delmington ?” | 

Clarentine only curtſied; and Sir Edgar 
now approaching her likewiſe, in an un- 
ſteady voice, and with a countenance that 
indicated the ſtrongeſt emotion, repeated 
the ſame enquiry nearly in ſimilar terms, 
and then attempted to expreſs the pleaſure 
ſo unexpected a meeting had given him; 
the words, however, died on his lips. 
he heſitated, ſtammered, and at length 
abruptly interrupting himſelf, ſaid as he 
retreated, © I fear we detain you from 
your party, Madam.” 

Clarentine, in whoſe affeQtionate heart 
the ſight of this carly friend had revived 
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the remembrance of all their former int. 
macy, was ſtruck with ſorrow, on reco- 
vering from her firſt amazement, at the 
dejettion of his looks and voice, and con- 
cerned to hear herlelf addrefled by him 
with ſuch chilling formality. Innocent 
and unreſerved, ſhe forgot the cauſe which 
had ſeparated them, and ſeeing him only 
in the light of a long-abſent brother—of 
one whom ſhe had always loved, and {till 
retained the trueſt regard for, ſhe held 
out to him her hand, and, in a tone of 
the moſt conciliating kindneſs, ſaid— 
% No, my dear Sir Edgar, you do v0 
detain me: I ſtay becauſe I am ſincerely 
rejoiced to ſee you, and have a thouſand 
queſtions to aſk concerning your family, 
How did you leave Lady Delmington, 
and my deareſt Sophia ?” 

Sir Edgar ſurpriſed, yet deeply affected 
by this friendlineſs and cordiality, ac- 
cepted her offered hand with gratitude, 
and bowing upon it as if to conceal his 
agitation, after a momentary pauſe, an- 
ſwered, © They were both well, I thank 
you, and would both, had they known 
the honour I ſhould have of ſeeing 


you whilſt in town; have made me the 
bearer 
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bearer of their moſt affectionate remem- 
brances.“ 

„ What ſtay, Sir,” cried Somerſet, now 
addreſſing Eltham, „ do you deſign to 
make in London ?” 

„% We arrived,” anſwered he, © late 
this evening, and return on Tueſday 
morning.” | 

Juſt then Mr. Manners and young 
Weſtbury, as they were forcing them- 
ſelves a paſſage through the crowd in 
their way to the coffee- room, perceived 
and joined them. 

„Ah, Sir Edgar,” cried the latter, fa- 
miltarly addreſſing the evidently-aſto- 
niſhed Baronet, © you have anticipated 
me, I find; I had prepared Miſs Delming- 
ton to expett a friend, and intended to 
have conducted you to her myſelf before 
ſhe left her box, but you were off fo 
quick after the curtain dropped I had no 
opportunity of ſpeaking to you,” 

J have not the honour, Sir” ſaid Sir 
Edgar, gravely, “ of knowing to whom 
am indebted for ſuch unmerited atten- 
tion.“ 

Somewhat abaſhed by this diſcouraging 
reply, yet determined, after all the parade 
K 6 with 
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with which he had boaſted of their long 


acquaintance, not to ſuffer himſelf to be 
fo eaſily repulſed, Weſtbury now ſaid— 
& I had the pleaſure, Sir, though I was 
not in the ſame college, of ſecing you 
often at Oxford: my name is Weſthury,” 

Sir Edgar, in anſwer to this intereſting 
information, made a ſlight bow ; and then 
turning to Clarentine, “If you will now 
proceed, Miſs Delmington,” ſaid he, © we 
will do ourſelves the honour of following 
you.“ 

Clarentine immediately moved on, and 
finding Mrs. and Mils Manners, when ſhe 
entered, ſeated near the door, placed her- 
felf next them; Somerſet and Sir Edgar 
remaining with her, the three other gen- 
tlemen ſtrolling to the upper end of the 
room. : ; 

The mournful ſilence into which Sir 
Edgar now ſunk, the melancholy exprel- 
fion of his countenance, and the fixed, 
yet unconſcious attention with which he 


rivetted his eyes upon her face, diſcon- 
certed and at the ſame time pained her ſo 
much, ſhe ſcarcely knew how to look up, 
or in what manner to ſupport any part in 
the converſation, Gaiety at ſuch a mo- 
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ment - ſeeing before her with every ſymp- 
tom of unhappineſs a man ſhe had ſo long 
known, and ſo long valued—it was impoſ- 
ble either to affect or feel: ſaddened, 
upon ſuch an occaſion, or even thought- 
fal, in the preſence of Somerſet—of him 
to whom ſhe had ſo lately avowed her at- 
tachment, and was fo ſoon to be united — 
ſhe dreaded to appear: diltrefled, there- 
fore, moſt cruelly, and apprehenſive of 
being obſerved, ſhe ſat confuſed and ir- 
reſolute, not knowing how to ſpeak with 
her uſual compoſure, and reluttant to 
betray her real feelings. 

Somerſet was the firſt to perceive and 
pity her uneaſineſs. Too liberal and 
noble-minded to entertain any ſuſpicions 
to her diſadvantage, he imputed it at once 
to the true cauſe, compaſſion and friend- 
ſhip; and felt not for a ſingle inſtant any 
other ſenſation towards his leſs fortunate 
rival than that of humane and generous 
ſympathy. The depreſſion ſo viſible in 
that rival's countenance Somerſet was of 
all others, when he looked at Clarentine, 
and remembered what had been his own 
ſufferings at the time he fancied her loſt 
to him, the moſt likely to pardon, Her 

com- 
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commiſeration for him he honoured, and 
the undiſguiſed and artleſs ſimplicity with 
which ſhe had ſuffered her kindnels to. 
wards him to appear, much as it might 
have irritated a diſtruſtful or a ſelfiſh na. 
ture, he venerated and loved. 
Anxious therefore to diſſipate her em. 
barraſſment, and if poſſible to engage Sir 
Edgar's attention, he exerted himſelf in 
order to draw him into converſation, and 
ſtarted by turns every ſubjett which he 
thought beſt calculated to intereſt hin. 
|. Lady Julia he ventured not to name; but 
he talked to him of his own family, ol 
Madame d'Arzele, of his ſiſter's approach- 
ing marriage, and of the pleaſure with 
which Miſs Delmington looked forward 
to her arrival in town. Sir Edgar, tho' 
he was not ſenſible of half the merit ol 
this conſiderate civility, anſwered him 
with politeneſs, and made an attempt to 
appear more chearful; his ſucceſs, how- 
ever, was by no means adequate to the 
pain which the effort inflicted; ſo little 
indeed did it anſwer to it, that Eltham, 
who in a ſhort time again approached 
them, obſerving the ſadneſs and deſpon- 
dency with which he {till appeared to be 
oppreſled, 
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oppreſſed, haſtily moved towards him, 
and taking hold of his arm, ſaid in a low 
voice, yet with great earneſtnels, “ Come 
away, Delmington, come away !—you'll 
unman yourſelf if you ſtay here any 
longer!“ 

Rouſed by this unexpected admonition, 
and but too well convinced of its pro— 
priety, Sir Edgar merely ſtopped to 
make his parting bow, and then with a 
look that claimed and excited all Claren- 
tine's tendereſt pity, ſuffered himſelf 
without oppoſition to be drawn away. 

When they were gone“ who is that 
diſmal-looking young man?” cried Miſs 
Manners ; “ his countenance and figure 
Intereſt me in his behalf, tho' he has 
really made me almoſt as vaporiſh as him- 
ſelf.“ 

Clarentine, with a ſigh, replied he was 
a relation of hers, and his name was 
Delmington— 

„Well, I proteſt I thought ſo,” re- 
ſumed Miſs Manners, * there is ſo ſtrong 
a family reſemblance between you, that the 
whole time he ſtood here I had got it 


into * head he was ſomehow or other 
connected 
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connected with you, 
me, what 1s the matter with him?” 

Somerſet, who ſaw the confuſion to 
which this queſtion gave rife, ſpared 
Clarentine the pain of anſwering it by 
ſaying with a half- mile, “ cannot Mil, 
Manners, if indeed ſhe ſuſpetts our 
friend of being unhappy, beſtow upon 
him her good wiſhes and her compaſſion, 
without luffering her curioſity to precede 
her benevolence ?” 

„O dear, if his hiſtory is a ſecret, 1 
don't deſire to penetrate it! my pity is 
heartily at his ſervice, and Jam only ſorry 
he has not ſomething more conſolatory to 
depend on.” 

& He has, I hope,” thought Clarentine, 
te the moſt certain of all dependencics, 
rectitude and good principles!“ 

Mrs. Manners' carriage being now 
announced, her fon haſtened forward to 
offer his aſſiſtance in condutting Claren- 
tine to it, whilſt his filter put herſelf 
under the care of Somerſet, and Mr. 
Weſtbury had the condeſcention to give 
his hand to her mother. 

It had been previouſly determined that 
Clarcntine was to fleep that night in 
Albe - 
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Aihemarle ſtreet, and return the follow- 
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ing day to Mr. Lenham's. Somerſet 
therefore took leave of her at the coach 
door, alter receiving an invitation from 
Mrs, Manners to breakfaſt the next morn- 
ing.. | ; 

Clarentine's' mind, after this diſtreſſing 
interview, remained in a ſtate of the utmoſt 
inquictude and agitation. Sophia's late 
letters, and the favourable accounts ſhe 
had heard from time to time of Sir Edgar's 
amended ſpirits, had taught her to hope, 
as well for his own as the ſake of Lady 
Julia, that the juvenile partiality he had 
felt for her had wholly given way to 
reaſon and abſence. The deep and 
ſettled depreſſion, however, ſhe had with 
ſo much regret obſerved in his ap- 
pearance—his manners—his very voice, 
had deſtroyed all thoſe expettations, and 
left her nothing but the afflicting con- 
ſciouſneſs of having, with whatever inno- 
cence, been the. means of blalting all his 
youthful happineſs. Soft and gentle as 
was her heart, this certainty was anguiſh 
to her; and ſhe wept with bitterneſs over 
the fate of a man, whom, to have reſtored 


to peace and tranquillity, ſhe would have 
ſacri- 
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ſacrificed almoſt every perſonal gratiſica. 
tion. Sincerely did ſhe lament the yn. 
fortunate chance which had again brought 
them together, and again revived, per. 
haps at the very time his laudable and yi. 
gorous eſlorts had ſucceeded inneazly cra. 
dicating her image from her mind, all hjz 
former ſentiments. No vanity, no little un- 
generous exultation mixed itſelf with theſ: 
reliettions : it was far from being a matter 
of triumph to her to think ſhe had been 
the cauſe of giving pain to any human 
being; much leſs to a friend who, like 
Edgar, had ſhe been permiited to accept, 
at the time he propoſed himſelf to her, 
before her heart became ſenſible in favour 
of another, ſhe would have given her 
hand to with gratitude, and have made it 
the ſole ſtudy of her life to have repaid 
him for his diſintereſted preference. Her 
love for him as a child had been animated 
and ſincere, and though as ſhe grew up, 
the frequent changes ſhe witneſſed in his 
temper, perplexing as they were to her till 
the ill choſen moment of his declaration, 
had often piqued and offended her, yet 
the habit ſhe was in of regarding him with 
confidence, and treating him with int! 

macy, 
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macy, aſſured her, that in contributing 
to his felicity ſhe ſhould greatly have 


promoted her own. That time, however, 
was paſled 5 and equal to the wretched= 
neſs he experienced would now have been 
hers, had ſhe, to unite herſelf to him, been 
compelled to renounce Somerſet ! 

© Alas! then, dear Edgar,” cried ſhe, 
&« what remains for me to do, but, with 
my pity, to offer up for you my molt fer- 
vent prayers for the reſtoration, through 


ſome other channel, of that happineſs, 


which, even if I had ſtill the power to 
confer, I could no longer participate; but 
which the ſweet and amiable creature to 
whom you are about to be connetted is 
equally formed to beſtow, and diſpoſed 
to ſhare !—Heaven, then, bleſs and teach 
you how to eſtimate her value, and return 
her innocent affeQion !” 
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AT breakfaſt the next morving, when 
ſhe met Somerſet, her languor, and the 
heavineſs of her eyes alarmed and gricved 
him: he had no opportunity of ſpeaking 
to her alone, earneſtly as he wiſhed it; 
but hearing ſhe had been prevailed upon 
to remain with her friends till the fuc- 
ceeding day, put into her hands, juſt be- 
fore he went home to dreſs for dinner, the 
following billet written with a pencil at 
the window ;— 

«In my way hither this morning, I acci- 
dentally met with Mr. Eltham :—Anxtous 
to hear ſome account of his unhappy friend, 
I took him with me into a coffec-houle, 
where we had a long and intereſting con- 
verſation. Be not fo painfully diltreſled, 
my beloved Clarentine ;—poor Delming- 
ton, great as was his agitation on fit 
ſeeing you, ſtill poſſeſſes a fortitude and 


manly ſtrength of mind, which will enable 
him 
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him, aſter this trying interview, to meet 
you upon every ſucceeding one with 
frmneſs and courage. He knew not, till 
Eltham, informed of it by ſome third per. 
ſon at the Opera, announced it to him, 
the happineſs I have in view; the intelli- 
gence, at firſt, ſtartled and confounded 
him; but upon the whole, has been of in- 
finite ſervice in determining him more re- 
ſolutely than ever to baniſh from his 
mind every ſentiment for you that par- 
takes of more than fraternal warmth. Re- 
vive then, {ſweeteſt Clarentine, and ſuffer 
not the ſoft compaſſion you feel for him, 
at a moment like the preſent, to ſuperſede 
all the other affections of your heart! 
The deep concern with which your own 
forrow has filled me, entitles me to nearly 
as much pity as you have beſtowed upon 
—I had almoſt called him—the enviable 
Edgar!” 

With ſuch a motive to overcome her 
dejettion as the fear of making her gene- 
rous Somerſet unhappy, Clarentine found 
it no difficult taſk, when he again appeared, 
to meet him with all her wonted chearful- 
neſs and compoſure. The caution con- 


tained in his note, delicate as it was, put 
* 1 her 
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her upon her guard, and proved to her, 
that however diſtant from his mind all 
jealous miſtruſt now was, he could not 
anſwer for the continuance of his ſerenity 
ſhould her anxiety and melancholy con. 
tinue allo. | 

The hird perſon alluded to as Eltham's 
informant at the Opera, ſhe had not a 
doubt was Mr. Manners, His raillery 
and former archneſs had almolt wholly 
ceaſed, and been replaced by a reſpetiful 
quietneſs, or a general vivacity, which, 
as it had never, except once the night be- 
fore, (upon occaſion of his abrupt dil- 
miſſion the morning he had called at 
Hampſtead) given way to his natural love 
of tormenting, convinced her he was pcr- 
fectly acquainted with the preſent fitua— 
tion of her affairs. 

Early the next morning, Clarentine 
would have returned home, but Mils Man- 
ners, encouraged by her firſt ſuccels, be- 
ſought her ſo carneſtly io defer her de- 
parture till evening, that at length ſhe 
conſented ; and with yet leſs difficulty 4 
quarter of an hour afterwards, agreed ic 
accompany her, attended by her brother, 


to the Shakeſpear Gallery: Somerſet was 
0 
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to be engaged the greateſt part of the day 


upon ſome profeſional buſineſs ; and Mrs. 
Manners, expetting viſitors, declined 
being of their party. 

Soon after breakfaſt therefore they 
ſet out on foot, the weather being 
ſavourable, and had nearly reached the 
middle of Pall-Mall, when, coming. out 
of a bookſeller's ſhop alone, and with a 
countenance, which, though not more 
animated, was infinitely leſs perturbed 
than when Clarentine had laſt ſeen him, 
they were met, and immediately recog- 
niſed by Sir Edgar Delmington, 

Changing colour as he addreſſed them, 
yet {truggling to appear at his caſe, he 
{ſtopped a few minutes to make ſome ge- 
neral enquiries, and was then taking his 
leave; but Miſs Manners, whiſpering 
Clarentine, ſaid ““ Why don't you aſk 
him to go with us ?” 

« Shall I tell him you deſire it?” re— 
turned ſhe, ſmiling. 

„Ves, if you like it; I have no ſort of 
objettion.” 

„Why then, Sir Edgar,” cried Cla- 
rentine, turning towards him with the 
lame look of chearfulnels—* I am com- 

miſſioned 
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miſſioned to requeſt, in the name of this 
young lady, whom I beg to introduce 
to you—Miſs Manners—that you will 
favour us with your attendance to the 
Shakeſpear Gallery.” 

„ Moſt willingly ;” replied he, bright. 
ening at the propoſal, «I ventured not to 
enquire whither you were going, but be 
allured, my deſire of accompanying you 
preceded the honour you have done me 
in permitting it.“ 

They then all moved on, Miſs Man. 
ners ſaying to Clarentine as they advan- 
ced—< I think your folemn friend im- 
proves; that was really a much pretticr 
ſpecch than I expected from him.” 

“% Probably,” returned Clarentine, 
“your goodneſs to him put him into [pl- 
rits.“ 

Miſs Manners made ſome ſlight anſwer 
to this, which her companion had not 
time to attend to, for juſt then they ar- 
rived at the door of the Gallery. 

After they had wandered about the 
rooms ſome time, Sir Edgar, approach- 
ing Clarentine, who, with a catalogue in 
her hand, was fitting upon a form oppo- 


ſite one of the great pictures, reading the 
icene 
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ſcene from whence its ſubje& was taken, 


placed himſelf next her, and ſaid, “ Has 


Miſs Delmington any meſſage, any letter 
to ſend into Devonſhire? We leave town 
to-morrow.” 


« No letter,” replied ſhe, © for I 


wrote very lately: but a thouſand kind 
meſſages, to our dear Sophia in parti- 
cular.” 


Then pauſing a moment, and thinking 


there would be a ſpecies of affeQation in 
ſo manifeſtly avoiding to mention Lady 


Julia, ſhe preſently added, “ And to 
Lady Julia Leyburne likewiſe, when you 


ſee her.” 
Sir Edgar ſuppreſſed a figh, and, after 
a ſhort ſilence, ſaid, Have you written 


to Lady Julia alſo lately? or ſhall I be 


the firſt to announce to her the reports 
that are circulated concerning you ?” 
Clarentine bluſhed, but affeding to 
ſpeak with gaiety, replied, “ Till Lady 
Julia can repay me by ſome ſimilar intel- 
ligence, ſhe might accuſe me of deſigning 
indirectly to reproach her for her cruelty, 
were I to ſpeak too early of my own! 
ſhe heſitated for a word that would with 
propriety expreſs her meaning, but find- 
VOL, 111. L ing 
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ing none that ſhe liked, bluſhed yet 
deeper than before, and heartily repented 


having gone ſo far. 

4 Sir Edgar, fancying he had interpreted 
7 of hel We: | 

1 vat meaning, ſupplied the deficiency for 
þ her. Of your own tenderneſs ?” ſaid 
3 he “' Was not that what you would have 


4 added? Oh, deareſt Miſs Delmington, 
| may that tenderneſs, deſervedly as I hope 
it is beſtowed, be but as fervently, as 
gratefully returned, as it muſt involunta- 
rily be envied''—he ſtopped, his eyes 
4 gliſtened; Clarentine, too, felt her's fill- 
b with tears, and was compelled to turn 
away her head: recovering more firmneſs, 
4 however, he at length added“ Pardon 
1 me, moſt gentle, moſt beloved of human 
beings !—This is not language in which 
I ought now—l ought ever, diſtinct as 
were our ſentiments, to have addreſſed 
you! It is the laſt time I will permit 
myſelf to hold it; but your own ſoſtucis, 
and the angelic compaſſion you have 
ſhewn me, drew it from me! When next 
we mect, to utter it would be criminal: 
ſuffer me therefore, as a relief to my 


burſting heart, this one—this only''— 
| 6 No, 
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« No, no,” interrupted Clarentine, 
though not with anger, yet with ſerioul. 
neſs, + You have ſaid more already than, 
ſituated as we mutually are, I ought to 
have allowed. From this moment, Sir 
Edgar, we ſee each other, we converſe, 
but as brother and as ſiſter, or we ſee 
each other, we converſe no more !” 

« | ſubmit to your terms,” cried he; 
they are thoſe which, from this day 
forward, I meant ſtrictly to obſerve, Too 
long, dear Clarentine, have I been inured 
to the painful taſk of ſelf-reſtraint, to 
diſtruſt the ſucceſs with which I ſhall in 
future practiſe it. I have known every 
degree of wretchedneſs, borne every ſpe- 
cies of torment, which doubt, the appre- 
henſion of detection, and the pangs of diſ- 
appointment, could inflitt—borne them, 
though not with unremitting, yet with ge- 
neral fortitude! If, at ſo early a period, I 
could do this—ſuffer, yet diſſemble— 
mile, yet be in anguiſh—ab, need you 
tear the courage I ſhall now exert -A 
youth of ſorrow ſhould make an old age 
of philoſophy: who knows,” added he, 
torcing a melancholy ſmile, “ what your 
Edgar may one day become?“ 

L 2 „He 
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&« He will become,“ cried Clarentine, 
turning towards him with earneſtneſs, and 
(no one being by) giving him her hand 
& he will become, I doubt not, as happy 
as with worth, honour, and integrity, ſuch 
as he poſleſes, he deſerves to be! You 
have a diſpoſition, dear Edgar, formed 
for domeſtic felicity—cultivate your na. 
tural love for it; attach yourſelf to thoſe 
you live with; and, above all, cheriſh 
and be kind to the affedtionate and lovely 
partner whom you are deſtined to ſpend 
your life with.” | 

« Deareſt Clarentine,” cried he, penc- 
trated by her kindneſs, and preſſing to his 
boſom the hand he held, „ how docs this 
friendſhip, and the intereſt' concerning 
me you ſo generouſly exprefs, ſooth and 
conſole me! Yes, beſt of women! I will 
be all your excellent heart can wiſh! 
She who has been choſen for me, 1 will 
ſeek to deſerve and render happy ; the 
duties, whether public or private, that 
may in the courſe of my future life be 
impoled upon me, I will endeavour to 
fulfil with exactitude and ſpirit : you ſhall 
be my ſecret guide, the unknown ſpring 


of all my actions: your friendly {mile 
{hall 
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ſhall reward, your approbation ſtimulate 
my exertions z and whatever may be my 
fate, or my ſucceſs, Clarentine never ſhall 
have cauſe to bluſh for the voluntary 
errors of the friend of her infancy—the 
imperfe& copy, but the faithful reve- 
rencer of her virtues ?” 

He then, ſeeing her too much affected 
to be able to ſpeak, kiſſed her hand with 
an expreſſion that equally partook of ten- 
derneſs and reſpe&, and haſtened out of 
the room. ad 

Though cheared by his fair promiſes, 
Clarentine was yet ſo ſenſibly touched by 
all that had paſſed, that ſhe remained, 
after he had left her, motionlels and in 
tears, forgetting where ſhe was, till rouſed 
by the re-entrance, from an adjoining 
room, of Mr. and Miſs Manners. 

& What? is our young Sir Dolorous 
gone?“ cricd the latter, gaily approaehing 
her—Clarentine, riſing and walking to- 
wards one of the pictures in a low voice 
anſwered in the affirmative, without ven- 
turing to look round, 

Mils Manners, perfectly content, thought 
of him no more, but the next minute 
began talking of other ſubjeRs, criticiſing 

L 3 the 
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the dreſs and appearance of every ne 
comer, admiring the different paintings, 
yet ſcarcely looking at any one of them 
two minutes together, forming ſchemes 
of pleaſure for the next day, reproaching 
Clarentine for not ftaying with them 
longer, and wondering what her mother 
would find to ſay to all the ſtupid quizzes 
who were that morning to call upon her. 
This thoughtleſs rattle relieved Cla- 
rentine, and gave her time to recover 
her uſual tranquillity. They remaincd 
in the Gallery till a late hour, Miſs Man- 
ners proteſting ſhe would not go home 
whilſt there was any chance of finding the 
quizzes there, and then walked back to 
Albemarle: ftreet. ; 

Somerſet, releaſed from his morning 
engagement, called in ſoon after dinner, 
and * when Clarentine took her leave, 
would not be denied the ſatisfaction of 
attending her home. 

In their way to Hampſtead, ſhe ac- 
knowledged to him, with the ingenuous 
frankneſs that charaReriſed her diſpoli- 
tion, the meeting of the morning, and 
repeated to him the honourable aſſurances 


Sir Edgar had given her as well with re- 
gard 
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gard to his future conduR, as to the ſen- 
timents with which hereafter he deſigned 
to meet her. | 
Somerſet, with a heart ſo well formed 
to feel the value of this confidence and 
candour, expreſſed his gratitude in the 
moſt animated terms; and joined with her 
in uttering the ſincereſt good wiſhes for 
the returning peace of mind of one whom 
he knew was fo juſtly dear to her. 
« As for Mr. Eltham,” added he, with 
a ſmile, “the pride and reſentment which 
your rejection occafioned, has, I plainly 
perceive, cured him completely. Sir 
Edgar's felf-conqueſt is ſolely the reſult 
of effort and principle i, is the effect 
of indignation. He ſpeaks of you with 
extreme reſpett, but at the ſame time with 
a certain air of þau/ezr which amuled me 
extremely, and which, as it proved to me 
that his angry heart was but a ſecondary 
ſufferer in the buſineſs, amuſed me alſo 
without ſcruple.” 
I have ſome deſign,” cried Claren- 
tine, with affected gravity, “ to make an 
experiment of this kind upon you; I 
ſhould be curious to know, upon being 
L 4 diſcarded 
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diſcarded which would predominate in 
your mind, anger or ſorrow.” | 

„ Oh, my beloved Clarentine,” cried 
he, ſnatching her hand, “ ſtart not ſuch 
an idea to my affrighted imagination! I 
cannot bear it even in raillery !” 

Clarentine drew away her hand, and 
with a laugh, ſaid—* If you are fo ſul. 
ceptible of a little irony, Mr. Somerſet, 
what would you have done had you had 
fuch a gay creature as Sophia to contend 
with?” 

„ ſhould have. been driven to diſtrac- 
tion; or rather, as a lover, at leaſt, 1 
never ſhould have contended with her at 
all. The mildneſs and ſenſibility of my 
Clarentine ſuit far better with my temper 
than would that miſ placed wit, which 
ſports with the affeQions of the heart, and 
makes a jeſt even of the moſt ſerious ſeel- 
ings.” 

& Ah,” cried. Clarentine, earneſtly, “ if 
ſuch is the levity of nature you aſcribe to 
Sophia, you wrong her cruelly! In the 
firſt place, ſhe neither aſpires, nor in fact 
poſſeſſes any claim to the character of a 
wit; and in the next, her diſpoſition is 
kindneſs and benevolence itſelf, Hers 0 

al 
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all harmleſs and innocent pleaſantry, re- 
ſulting from real gaiety of heart, and as 
totally unmixed with acrimony, as it is 
free from the moſt diſtant intention of of- 
fending !” 

« ] allow her every excellence,” ſaid 
Somerſet, „ you attribute to her, and 
yet,” continued he, ſmiling, “if 1 had 
been ſeriouſly attached to her, and ſhe 
had treated me with the careleſs Folatility 
with which, whilſt at Delmington, I often 
ſaw her treat Mr. Eltham, I much doubt 
whether, like him, I could with patience 
have indured it.“ 

« Yours is not a character,“ faid Cla- 
rentine, „ which. ike his would have 
called that volatility forth, and therefore 
upon you it would never have been tried; it 
ſuits Mr. Eltham, however, exactly, and 
by amuſing, will contribute to attach him 
with far more conſtancy than a diſpoſition 
leſs airy and leſs ſpirited could have any 
chance of doing.” 

She then gave a different turn to the 
converſation, and ſoon after they ſtopped 
at Mr. Lenham's. 

The anſwer which Somerſet expetted 


vith ſo much impatience from Lady Del- 
Wo. I. 5 mington, 
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mington, arrived at his houſe in town 
early on the fifth day aſter he had written 
to her. He was at Hampſtead when it 
was delivered, but having left orders that 
whatever letters came for him in his ah- 
ſence ſhould immediately be brought afier 
him, one of his ſervants rode thither with 
it full ſpeed, and alighted at Mr. Len— 
ham's gate juſt as he and Clarentine were 
walking up to it, on their retnrn from a 
morning viſit they had been making to 
Mrs. Denbigh. 
Joy, hope, and rapture, animated the 
eyes of Somerſet, and brightened his whole 
countenance as he received and looked 
at the welcome poſt-mark of this maſt ar- 
dently deſired letter. Clarentine ob— 
ſerved his emotion, and by a quick glance 
at the direttion, oblerving likewiſe whole 
was the hand that had written it, ſilently 
withdrew her arm from within his, and 
all conſciouſnels and emotion in her turn, 
walked haſtily into the houſe, 

In a few minutes, Somerſet, with una- 
bated extaſy, followed her. She had 
taken refuge in Mr. Lenham's ſtudy, which 
at that hour of the day, he being engaged 
with his pupils, was almoſt always empty, 

and 
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and was there traverſing the floor with 


agitated ſteps, when he entered and flew 


to her— 
Oh, now,” cried he, ſeizing her hand 


and preſſing it wich fervour to his lips, 
„e Oh, now, beſt beloved of my heart, I 
may indeed call you my own, my ever- 
deſtined Clarentine! All ſuſpences at an 
end, all doubts, all fears eternally re- 
moved, you are mine for life, irrevoca- 
bly and ſolely mine! Read, deareſt of 
creatures, read and confirm to me by one 
kind look the tranſporting contents of 
this enchanting letter! You faid that 
upon thoſe contents my fate ſhould de- 
pend; ratify that promiſe, and tell me you 
are all my own!” 

Gently diſengaging herſelf from his 
hold, deeply bluſhing, yet attempting to 
laugh at his earneſtneſs and unwonted im- 
petuoſity, Clarentine took the letter, and 
moving towards a chair, ſat down to read 
it, Somerſet placing himſelf next her. 

The conſent for which Lady Delming- 
ton had been ſolicited was granted, ſhe 
tound, with the readieſt alacrity, and the 
good wiſhes and felicitations to both par- 
tes which followed it were cordial and 
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animated. The fetter, however, was ſhort 
though ſatisfaftory, and ingeniouſly as 
Clarentine ſought. to- gain time by pro. 
longing its peruſal, ſhe was at length com- 
pelled to own ſhe had. concluded it, and, 
obliged to anſwer his eager ſupplica- 
tions 

« What can I fay to you, Mr. Somer. 
ſet?” cried ſhe, heſitating and enibar. 
raſſed. You do not ſuſpe&t me of de- 
ſigning to recall the word I ſo lately 
palled? Why then preſs me to ſpeak? 
What would you have me add?” 

„ That you will now,” anſwered he, 
with warmth, “receive my faith imme- 
diately ; no one obſtacle ſtands between 
us, but wholly on your deciſion and on 
your mercy reſt my hopes!“ 

Clarentine, abaſhed and heſitating, ſtil] 
hung back, and ſtill evaded fixing any 
politive time, till Somerſet, no longer 
able to command his impatience, named 
himſelf ſo very early a period, that, ra- 
ther than permit him, by her falence, to 
conclude the propoſal met with her con- 
currence, ſhe was forced herſelf to de- 
cide upon the laſt day of the following 


week, 
„This 
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This conceſſion gained, he then left 

her, all gratitude and delight, and haſ- 

tened back to town in order immediately 

to ſet on foot the neceſſary proparations 
for their marriage. 


CHAP. XXVII. 


THREE days after this arrangement had 1 | 
been made, Clarentine was much ſur. a 


priſed again to receive a letter from So- ji | 
TO MISS DELMINGTON. | io 
=_ 


Delmington-Houſe, Feb. 27. 


« When I ſent off my laſt letter, I con- þ 
cluded that as we were to meet ſo ſoon, lh | 
nothing was likely to occur that could | 
make me defirous of writing again; I was 
miſtaken, however, as upon a thouſand 


occaſions has happened to me before, and $4. 
I feel that I muſt either once more relieve 157 
my mind by a little literary profing, or be 14 


acceſſory my ſelf to its going wild. 
| 6 Our 
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Our two wanderers, Edgar and his 
friend, returned to us yeſterday ; Heaven 
only knows why they ever left us; Mr. 
Eltham. ſaid it was to make ſome indiſpen. 
fable arrangements previous to a certain 
event, and Edgar aſſured us it was merely 
to bear him company, It is as well to 
ſeem credulous when people take pains to 
deceive you, and ſo when they are by, ! 
appear all faith and truſt; but to ſpeak 
honeſtly, my own private opinion is, that 
they went for no other purpoſe than —70 go 
to the Opera !—Strange that two rational 
creatures . ſhould travel ſo many miles 
upon ſuch an errand! So it is, however: 
and to the Opera they both haſtened the 
very firſt night of their arrival. 

« There is a mild and gentle being in 
the world, whom you have occaſionally 
heard me mention by the name of Claren- 
tine Delmington who,not an hundred years 
ago, was an objett of nearly equal adora- 
tion to both theſe operatical adventurers. 
With this fair creature, this perfett ſem- 
blance of white-robed innocence-- {peaking 
ſoft and ſmiling fweet—they met, on their 
way to ſome room or other adjoining to 


the theatre, Their feelings upon the oc- 
_ cation 
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caſion were rather awkward, ſince, in ad- 
dition to the emotion which her ſudden 
appearance excited, they had the pangs of 
envy to contend with; for this lovely dam- 
ſel, ſo relentleſs and ſo inexorable unto 
them, was leaning, with looks of cordial 
fatisfaftion, upon the arm of another man, 
which other man they had but too much 
reaſon to ſuſpett was their favoured ſuc- 
ceſlor ! 

“ O, what a treat it would have been 
to me to have ſeen this matchleſs trium- 
virate at the moment their eyes firſt met ! 
I except poor Edgar, however; it would 
have given me nothing but concern to 
have witneſſed the pain which he, I doubt 
not, felt: but as for Meſſrs. Eltham and 


Somerſet, their countenances I think muſt 


have been delightful. To have pitied 
elther would have been a farce ; one was 
upon the point of marriage with the choſen 
miſtreſs of his heart—and the other, we 
muſt all allow, was in a yet more enviable 
lituation, being engaged to ſuch a phœnix 
as your Sophia. Beſides, Eltham, when 
he mentioned the circumſtance, did it 
with an air ſo ealy and unembarraſſed, 
that I venture to flatter myſelf it made 
but little impreſſion upon his mind: he 

met 
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met me not afterwards with one atom lef, 
vivacity or good humour, and appears not 
in the ſlighteſt degree more thoughtful or 
more depreſſed. All therefore that þ; 
aſpett teſtified, I imagine, was ſurpriſe, 
mixed perhaps with a trifling expreſſion 
of offended ſelf conſequence, The poor 
gentleman is ſtill a little ſplenetic, I afure 
you, when that horrible word 7eje#ion 
comes acroſs his. mind! How ſoon he 
means cordially to forgive you I knoy 
not ; he feems more diſpoſed towards it, 
F owever, than I once thought he ever 
would be; and therefore I am not with- 
out hopes, that when we all meet I ſhall 
perſuade him to take you by the hand and 
alk you to be friends with him; pray do 
not refuſe him, if you ſtill mean to con- 
tinue friends with me. | N 
« As for Edgar (who, by the way, my 
mother has no ſuſpicion of your having 
ſeen) he never ſpeaks of Pou without the 
extremeſt veneration and gratitude. We 
have had a long conference together con- 
cerning you, and he tells me that your be- 
haviour to him was truly that of an angel! 
Deareſt girl, how do I love you for your 
ſweetneſs and ſympathy to this beſt of 
| brothers! 
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brothers! It has calmed his agitated 
mind, and been balm to his wounded 
heart. Vou have promiſed him, he ſays, 
your future friendſhip, your #/erly friend- 
ſhip; you wept over the too faithful pic. 
ture he drew of his long ſufferings; you 
ſpoke peace and affettion to him—and 
with the kindeſt advice, uttered the moſt 
benevolent good wiſhes! Excellent and 
conſiderate Clarentine ! never can I ſufh- 4 
ciently thank you for a ſoftneſs ſo well it1 
timed, a tenderneſs that has been ſo be- $3 
abi! Mo 
« Reoicing that this firſt meeting is | 
over, he now affures me, that, although 
he never can ſee you with indifference, 
he ſhall henceforward ſee you- without 
any of thoſe tumultuous ſenſations which 
at that moment ſo nearly overpowered 
him. I ſincerely hope his prediction will 
be verified; but, meanwhile, cannot help 
feeling rather diſpoſed to bear him a little 
malice for having hitherto ſo completely 
deceived me: I really thought him tho- 
roughly recovered, for his behaviour to 
Lady Julia this whole winter has uniform- 
ly been ſo attentive, her own gentleneſs 
leads him always to addreſs her with ſuch 
_ ſoftnels, 
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foftneſs, and he feels for her, 1 am con. 
vinced, ſo much intereſt and regard, that 
it ſeemed to me impoſſible he ſhould at 
the ſame time harbour ſuch an ardent af. 
fection for another object. I ſuppoſe, 
however, his heart is very capacious as 
well as Mr. Eltham's; I am certain, at 
leaſt, it is very difficult to read. 

« I ſay nothing to you, my beloved 
Clarentine, of the letter my mother lately 
received from Mr. Somerſet. The idea 
of next Tueſday puts me in ſuch a 
Sright for myſelf, | have no courage to 
ſpeak of the approaching fright which 
likewiſe awaits you. Lady julia is fo 
generous as to laugh at my diſmay ; her 
own turn, however, will come next 
September, and then I hope to have 
gained ſpirits to retaliate the favour is 
kind. 

„ Mrs. Harrington has at length 
vouchſafed to anſwer my mother's letter, 
and to anſwer it, alſo, with far greater 
civility to our friend Eltham than I ex- 
petted. His near relationſhip to Lord Wel- 
wyn, whoſe title ſhe reſpetts infinitely more 
than his character; and his ſplendid fortune, 
which beyond even title itſelf ſhe ro- 

Y veres, 
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yeres, induce her to filence every ob- 
jection ſhe would otherwiſe, I am per- 
ſuaded, make to the man himfelf, and 
courteouſly to congratulate my mother 
upon Sophia's ge luck. 

„Where ſhall you be, deareſt Claren- 
tine, the eighth of next month ? On that 
day we all expect to be in town, Lord 
Welwyn having conſented, at his daugh- 
ter's earneſt requeſt and mine, to ſet out 
at the ſame time Mr. Eltham and I do. 
Impatient as I ſhall be to ſee you, let me 
hope you will not, before then, have left 
the neighbourhood of London to ramble 
to any very formidable diſtance with your 
new pilot: tell him I ſhall be extremely 
angry with him if he ſteers his lovely 
prize into any remote harbour, and that 
he may expect a whole fleet to be ſent 
after him to win her back again. 

Do I talk good ſeaman's language? 
Aſk him, dear Clarentine, and when he 
has anſwered you, caſt your eyes once 
more upon this paper, and give me-due 
credit for the ſincerity with which I ſub- 
(cribe myſelf, 

+ Your's, moſt affectionately, 

« And truly, 

| „% S. DELMINGTON.”. 
Previous 
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Previous to the receipt of this letter, i 
had been agreed between Clarentine and 
Somerſet, that immediately on their mar- 
riage they ſhould go down to his ſeat in 
Northamptonſhire. This plan they {ill 
adhered to, determining, however, to 
make their abſence much ſhorter than 
was Originally intended, for the pleafure 
of meeting ſooner with the friends whom 
they expected, and on whoſe account 
they now decided to haſten back to town 
before the expiration of a week. 

Their deliberation upon this ſubject was 
ſcarcely concluded, when Miſs Barclay 
entered, followed by one of the maids, 
who, with a broad grin upon her face, 
delivered to Clarentine a card ſaying, 
& Mrs. Manners' footman, Miſs, has jul 
brought that for you.” 

Clarentine, wondering at her riſibility, 
held out her band for it, and read aloud— 


Mrs. MANNERS, 
At Home, 
Thurſday, Mareh 4th, 
g o'clock. 


& At home?” repeated the unprafliſed 
Clarentine, * and what then?“ 


— 


6 Lord,” 
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« Lord,” exclaimed Miſs Barclay, con- 
temptuouſly, © don't you underſtand what 
then? Why, ſhe means to invite you to 
ſome party, on Thurſday.” 

« Ay, Miſs, it's true enough,” cried 
the maid, who, accuſtomed to be treated 
by Miſs Barclay with extreme familiarity, 
made no ſcruple, when ſhe was preſent, 
of behaving with equal freedom herſelf, 
ce for I aſked the ſervant about it, and he 
told me Madam was to have a grand rout 
that day. For my part, I thought, may- 
be ſhe had been to have come here, and 
ſo, not being well, had ſent you that, to 
let you know ſhe ſhould ſtay at home.” 

Then, ſtill laughing heartily at my odd 
conceit, ſhe left the room. 

Clarentine now turning to Somerſet, 
ſaid—* 1 am aſhamed of betraying ſuch 
ruſtic ignorance, but do pray tell me, is 
this really meant as an invitation ?” 

“Les, really,” anſwered he, ſmiling. 

And are the gueſts never told woat 
they are invited to? Whether to a ball, a 
card party, or a concert *” 

“Dear, no;” cried Miſs Barclay, 
its taken for granted one hears all that 

before 
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wy before one goes, among one's acquaint. Ove 
4 ance,” C 
I! „ But what,” reſumed Clarentine, he 
51 & are thoſe to do, who like me have no 

0 | acquaintance ?” re 
4 «© Why take their chance, and prepare al 
af | themſelves accordingly,” ?. y 
4 Ho prepare themſelves ?” 

Fe « Lord, why by carrying money in . 


their pockets that they may be ready to 
play if aſked, and by putting on light ſhoes l 
that they may be equally ready to dance.“ 

„ Thank you,” cried Clarentine, boy- 
ing, theſe enten may be ex- 
tremely uſeful to me.” 

& You mean to 80, then?” ſaid Somer- 
ſet. 

60 If I knew any lady I could go witt, 
I ſhould certainly.” 

« Oh, if it depends only upon that,” 
cried Miſs Barclay, „ ſhould like to ac- 
company you of all things.” 

Clarentine looked a little diſconcerted, 
and Somerſet _— riſing, walked to the 
chimney. 

Miſs Barclay thus went on—“ III tel! 

you what, Miſs Delmington, you have 
but to write a bit of a note to Miſs Man- 


ners to ſay there's a young lady lives with 
you 
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you who wiſhes to be of your party, and 
Captain Somerſet can fend it to her when 
he goes back to town.” 

„My dear Miſs Barclay,” ſaid Cla- 
rentine, mildly,. “ you would not wiſh I 
am ſure, any more than myſelf, to make 
your appearance at a great aſſembly, ſuch 
as I preſume this will be, without ſome 
married lady?“ | 

« Perhaps Mrs. Denbigh may have 
been invited; I'll ſtep to her houſe and 
alk her.” 

Then without waiting for that encou- 
ragement ſhe ſaw it was hopeleſs to expett, 
ſhe ran up-ſtairs for her cloak, and ſet 
out alone for Mrs. Denbigh's. 

Clarentine and Somerſet remained, 
after ſhe was gone, looking at each other 
tor ſome minutes in filent, yet half laugh- 
ing amazement. at an ignorance of the 
world, and a forwardneſs at once ſo con- 
ceited and ſo vulgar. 

Somerſet was the firſt who at length 
ſpoke 

Let not this ſtrange propoſal diſtreſs 
You, my Clarentine, ſaid he, „1 {hall 
lee -lanners this evening, and will com- 
miſſion him to ſtate the caſe to his mother 

and 
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and ſiſter, and prepare them to expe(t your 
intruding companion,” 

e Wait, however, till ſhe returns,” ſaid 
Clarentine, © perhaps Mrs. Denbigh may 
not be going, and then I ſhall have an 
excellent excuſe for declining the invita. 
tion myſelf.” 

In leſs than a quarter of an hour Miſs 
Barclay came back, calling out trium. 
phantly as ſhe opened the parlour door— 
„Well, Mrs. Denbiph i; aſked, ſure 
enough, and means to go; ſo now there. 
fore, Miſs Delmington, you have nothing 
to do but to write the note I told you of, 
Let me conſider,” added ſhe, fitting down 
and looking very thoughtful, „ next 
Thurſday, isn't it? Ay, I ſhall have time 
enough to get my new gown made, and 
Hannah Gibſon promiſed to pin me up a 
cap whenever | wanted one.” 

& And who is Hannah Gibſon?” en- 
quired Clarentine. 

% Why, ſhe was a ſchool-fellow of mine, 
but her father died about a year ago, and 
left her ſo poor, ſhe has bound herſelf 
prentice to a milliner in Cranbourn-alley. 
You can't imagine what taſty caps I have 


ſeen of her making; all thoſe that are 
6 hung 
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hung in the ſhop window are moſtly what 
ſhe did up, and every body admires them 
exceſſively. If you like, I'll aſk her to 
contrive one for you.? 

] am much obliged to you,” ſaid Cla- 
rentine, ſmiling, “but I beg you will not 
trouble her.” - 

« Dear, ſhe's very good-natured, and 
would think it no trouble, I Gare ſay; 
however, we have time enough to think 
about that do you write the note now.“ 

« There is no neceſſity to write at all; 
Mr. Somerſet has undertaken to carry a- 
verbal meſſage to town, which will do 
quite as well.” 

Miſs Barclay, perfectly ſatisfied with 
this arrangement, then left them, and flew 
to the head of the kitchen ſtairs to order 
one of the maids to run immediately for 
the mantua-maker. 

Somerſet; who could not help being 
amuſed by the whole affair, and particu- 
larly by the obliging offer that had been 
made to Clarentine of applying in her be- 
half to the ingenious - Hannah Gibſon, 
ſtaid only to remonſtrate with her upon 
having rejected ſuch aſſiſtance, and mount- 

VOL, III, M ing 
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ing his horſe, which at that moment Was 
brought to the door, rode back to town. 

During breakfaſt the next morning, 
Clarentine received a very polite note 
from Mrs. and Miſs Manners, expreſſive 
of the pleaſure it would give them to ſee 
her friend, and incloſing for her a card 
ſimilar to the one that had been ſent the 
day before, which they requeſled ſhe 
would deliver in their names. 

Miſs Barclay, whoſe rage to be intro- 
duced into faſhionable ſociety was as un- 
bounded as her qualifications to ſhine in 
it were deficient, received this invitation 
with equal pride and rapture. In her own 
opinion ſecure henceforward of moving 
only in the moſtelegant circles, ſhe enjoyed 
already in anticipation the envy which 
amongſt her leſs fortunate acquaintance 
ſhe ſhould excite, and the wonder which ſhe 
doubted not to inſpire: even the taſty 
Hannah Gibſon ſhe now began to think 
unworthy of the honour of adorning her; 
and recollecting accidentally to have 
heard the faſhions of Cranbourn-Alley a 
little derided, reſolved to beſpeak every 
part of her head-dreſs upon this im- 


portant occaſion from the more modiſh 
maga- 
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magazines that ſo abundantly ſupply the 
neighbourhood of Taviſtock- ſtreet. 

With this determination, as ſoon as 
breakfaſt was over, ſhe walked alone to 
town, carrying with her, in addition to 
what remained of her own allowance, a 
painfully-extorted halt-guinea, the relue- 
tant produce of her mother's bounty. 

On her return, about half an hour be- 
fore dinner was announced, not finding 
Clarentine in the parlour, ſhe ran up to 
her room to impart to her the ſucceſs of 
her expedition. | 

„Lord, how comfortable you are fit- 
ting here,” cried ſhe, as ſhe flung open the 
door—6 as for me, I hav'n't a leg to 
ſtand upon; I do believe I hav'n't walked 
lels than eight miles: I have made ſome 
excellent bargains, however, and have 
bought the ſweeteſt necklace and ear- 
rings you ever ſaw! Only look,” added 
lhe, taking a little box out of her pocket, 
and eagerly diſplaying its contents, & what 
u beautiful colour theſe beads are; I got 
them next door to where I went about my 
cap; do you like them?“ | 

+ I dare ſay,” anſwered Clarentine 
eyalively, „they will be very much ad- 
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mired ; but what ſucceſs had you with re. 
gard to your cap?” 

« O dear, I did'n't buy any, for they 
told me it would be much better to chuſe 
ſomething that I could pin on myſelf in the 
way of a fancy turban; ſo I fixed upon a 
ſpangled gauze, and to-morrow I am to 
have ſome very ſmart ornaments ſent 
home to wear with it.” 

Clarentine was beginning to congratu- 
late her upon having been able fo well to 
fuit her taſte, whea haſtily interrupting 
her, Miſs Barclay ſaid, * now I know you 
muſt have bought a great many new things 
againſt your wedding; do let me ſee ſome 
of them: - hat do you intend to be 
married in?“ 

« Indeed,” ſaid Clarentine, colouring 
and half fmiling—<1 . not yetthought 
about it? 

& No ell, that's the oddeſt thing I 
ever heard of !—In your place I ſhould 
already have ſettled every individual ar- 
ticle I meant to wear; to be ſure, how- 
ever, you intend to go to church in 
white ?” 

To this, Clarentine, not very deſirous 


of dwelling upon the ſubje&, made ſome 
light; 
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light, careleſs anſwer, and then added— 
„Did you ſee any body in town whom 


you knew?“ 


Ves, I faw Mrs. Hertford driving at 


an immenſe rate along Pall-Mall in a daſh- 
ing new chariot: 1 wonder whole it was, 
and why ſhe never let me know ſhe was 
come home.” 

Ah,“ thought Clarentine, © there is 
no chance, I hope, of her making any 
advances towards a renewal of her former 
intimacy in this houſe, whilſt Somerſet 
- viſits at it ſo often, and I continue to in- 
habit it.“ COT 

They were now called down to dinner, 
and an end was put for that time to Miſs 
Barclay's interrogations, 

The next day, however, Clarentine had 
all the fatigue to undergo of examining 
and praiſing the taſteleſs finery ſhe had 
beſpoke, and which (conſiſting of gaudy 
ribbons, ſhewy flowers, and coloured 
gauzes) arrived, to the great joy of the im- 
patient expetiant, early inthe courſe of the 
morning. Her diſcourſe, throughout the 
whole afternoon, turned upon nothing but 


the moſt faſhionable method of arranging 


theſe various decorations; and ſo com- 
M 3 pletely 
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pletely did ſhe even ſurfeit her mother upon 
the ſubject, indifferent as ſhe generally was 
to what was palling, that, at length, exerting 
an unuſual degree of authority, ſhe called 
the maid, and 1n ſpite of all Miſs Lucy'sin- 
dignant remonſtrances, very peremptorily 
ordered her to bundle all the awd: y trum. 
Pery into a band-box together, and i 
with it up ſtairs directly. 

Dilagreeable to Clarentine as were 
theſe contentions, it was yet a relief to 
her upon the preſent occaſion to be ex. 
empted from any further conſultations; 
and the more ſo, as a few minutes after the 
removal took place, Somerſct appearcd 


at the gate, and entered the houle, 
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CHAP, XXVII. 174 


THE hour at length arrived ſo ardently 
deſired by Miſs Barclay, and ſo gladly 
hailed by Clarentine likewiſe, (who, ſick- 
ened of the very name of an aſſembly, was 
anxious to have it over) when they were 
informed the carriage was at the door 
which was to convey them to Albemarle- 
ſtreet ; they ſtopped for Mrs. Denbigh in 
their way, and then proceeded immedi— 
ately to town, . 

On their arrival at Mrs. Manners', So- 
merſet, hearing their names announced, 
haſtened out to meet them at the head of 
the ſtairs; he reproached them for being 
ſo late (it was then conſiderably paſt ten 
o'clock), and direQing them where to find 
Miſs Manners, after they had ſpoken to 
her mother at the door, followed them 
acrols the room. 

The reception that was given to Miſs 
Barclay in favour of the perſons ſhe came 

M 4 with, 
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with, was extremely polite, and did ho. 
nour to the conſiderate good-nature with 
which Somerſet had taken the trouble to 
prepare them for her introduttion : the 
flaunting ſhewineſs of her dreſs however, 
particularly when contraſted with that 
of her companion which was all ſimplicity, 
appearcd among the young people who 
ſurrounded Miſs Manners to excite a 
mixture of ſurpriſe and ridicule. Some 
ſhrugged their ſhoulders with an air of 
cold contempt, whilſt others, after ſtaring 
at her from head to foot with the molt 
ſted faſt curioſity, turned upon their hee! 
with a half-ſlifled laugh, and tripped 
away to communicate their ſarcaſtic ob- 
ſervations to a different party. 
To all this, fortunately for her, Miss 
Farclay, at the height of her ambition, 
ſelf-ſ.tisfied and elated, was totally in- 
ſenſible : careleſs what the women thought 
of her, ſhe ſcarcely noticed any of them; 
but at the approach of every freſh gen- 
tleman who addreſſed Somerſet, her 
heart fluttered, her face aſſumed a com- 
placent ſmile, and in the hope of exciting 
attention ſhe inſtantly began a gig 


fort of converſation with Clarentine, 
which 
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which laſted, with an affeQation of infan- 
tine vivacity, till, one by one, they again 
retreated, and ſhe was left only with the 
ladies. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Denbigh, ſeeing them 
provided with ſeats and peculiarly at- 
tended to by Miſs Manners, who ſtationed 
next to Clarentine ſcarcely ſpoke to any 
one elſe, conlented, after ſome time, to 
fit down to cards, and had juſt leſt them 
for that purpoſe, when Mr. Lea, ſmiling 
and bowing with all his wonted cour- 
teouſneſs, approached them— 

« This animal,” ſaid Miſs Manners, in 
a haſty whiſper to Clarentine as he ad- 
vanced, “ has taken it into his head to 
marry ſince you ſaw him: I long to 
know which 1s his wife.” 

Then turning to him How do you 
do, my dear Sir?” cried ſhe; “ I hope 
you have brought Mrs. Lea with you ? In 
what part of the room am I look for her?“ 

Mr. Lea, in anſwer to this, touched a 
lady's elbow, who, with her back towards 
them, was converſing with a group of 
gentlemen at ſome diſtance, and on her 
turning half round ſaid, + My dear, allow 
me, this is Miſs Manners,” and taking 
a „5 her 
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her hand, he drew her towards them, and 
in the perſon of his wife, diſcovered t» 
the half-petrified Clarentine, and the ng 
leſs wondering Miſs Barclay, the forn 
and features of Mrs, Hertford ! 

«© Lord!” exclaimed Lucy, abruptly 
addrefling her, © is it you? Well, to be 
ſure you have got over your diſappoint. 
ment pretty quick! How long have you 

been married? and when did you come 
to town?” 

Mrs. Hertford, or rather Mrs Lea, 
coloured, but made no anſwer, to thoſe 
blunt enquiries, contenting herſelf, after 
a formal curtſey, to Miſs Manners, who 
had riſen at her approach, to beſtow upon 
her late confident a ſight inclination of 
the head; and then moving away again, 
ſhe renewed the converſation her hul- 
band had interrupted. 

& Do you know the lady?” ſaid Miss 
Manners in a low voice to Lucy— 

& Dear, yes, Madam, I have known 
her ever ſo long, and I can't imagine why 

| the would not ſpeak to me; it's very im- 

pertinent, I muſt ſay, and I have a 
monſtrous mind to go and have a little 
converſation with her about it,” 
| 6 Nog 
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“% No, no,” cried Clarentine—* for 


Heaven ſake do not think of eit!“ 


% What is it againſt which Miſs Del- 
mington is ſo earneſtly remonſtrating?“ 
ſaid Mr. Manners, who with Somerſet 
juſt then walked up to them. 

Clarentine, terrified, leſt, in the hear- 
ing of Mr. Lea who ftill kept his poſt 
near them, Miſs Barclay ſhould blunder 
out any untimely explanation, was upon 
the point of entreating her in a low voice 
to be careful of what ſhe ſaid, 'when ſhe 
ſaw her ſuddenly ſtart up, and as Mrs. 
Lea was croſſing the room to fit down, 
follow, and place herſelf next her. 

Miſs Manners laughed, and leaning 
towards Clarentine ſaid, “is your friend 
going to quarrel with the poor bride?” 

„ I hope not; but indeed it's very poſ- 
ible; let me entreat you to go with me 
into the next room, for I could not bear 
to witneſs any ſcene of that ſort.” 

6 Dear! as I know ſo little of either of 
the parties, ſuch a battle would entertain 
me extremely : however, III 80 where— 
ever you like.“ 

So ſaying ſhe aroſe, and arm in arm 
they walked into the adjoining apartment. 

4 M 6 Somerlet 
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Somerſet and his friend followed them, 
and the former ſeizing the firſt oppor- 
tunity of ſpeaking to Clarentine unheard, 
laid, with ſome anxiety — 

* What drove you hither with ſuch 
precipitation ?” 

She explained to him as briefly as ſhe 
could her reaſons, and then aſked him 
whether he had yet ſeen or ſpoken to Mrs, 
Lea herſelf? — 

No,“ anſwered he gravely, © nor do 
I wiſh it.“ 

Miſs Manners now addreſſing her 
brother ſaid, + Have you been preſented 
to Mr. Lea's pretty wife ?” 


„ Yes; the happy bridegroom did me 


that honour yeſterday : I met him whillt 
J was riding out, and he inſiſted upon 
my going home with him ſolely for that 
puxrpoſe. 

Well?“ — 

& Well —I beheld, admired, bowed 
and retreated,” — 

“% Did not you like her then?“ £ 

« had more reafon to like her than 
her poor cringing booby of a mate, for 
at the ſame time that ſhe treated him with 


the moſt ineffable contempt, ſhe behaved 
| to 
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to me with the utmoſt ſweetneſs and com- 
placency.“ 

« With contempt already!” cried Miſs 
Manners—* Good God, then, why did 
ſhe marry him ?” 

« Mr. Lea,” anſwered her brother, 
drily, “ is worth 1200]. per annum.“ 

„And was that the belt reaſon ſhe had 
for accepting him 2” 

« Draw your own inferences from what 
you have heard,” replied he; and turning 
away, he walked up to another party.— 

To Clarentine's infinite joy, Mits Bar- 
clay rejoined them no more till Mrs, 
Denbigh's game broke up, and Somerſet's 
carriage, in which they were to return, 
was announced, 

In their way to the outward room, 
whilſt Mrs. Denbigh ſtoppeda few minutes 
to take leave of ſome ladies of her ac- 
quaintance, Clarentine again perceived 
Mrs, Lea ſeated near the place where 
they were ſtanding: ſhe purpoſely 
avoided looking towards her, but hear. 
ing her own name mentioned, could not, 
with equal forbearance, reſiſt giving 


ſome attention to what was paſſing. 
The 
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The perſon to whom ſhe was ſpeaking 
was a young man, who, with his eyes 
fixed upon Clarentine, ſeemed to have 
been earneſtly enquiring who ſhe was— 

* Whatever ſhe is now matters very 
little,” anſwered Mrs. Lea, in a hall 
whiſper, „ fince her rank and ſituation 
will in a few days be entirely changed.” 

&« Is ſhe, then, going to be married?“ 

„ Yes; ſhe forms a brilliant con- 
nection with a man of large fortune, 
whom, after uſing extremely ill for many 
months, ſhe at length, in the failure of 
two others, (a young Baronet, and the 
nephew of an Earl,) condeſcends to 
accept.” 

« She's a beautiful creature.” 

« Yes, a pretty ſort of a girl, ſomewhat 
haughty and vain, however, but you 
animals contribute to ſpoil all theſe rural 
beauties by your unbounded flattery; they 
are not uſed to ſuch fine things, poor 
ſouls, when they firſt creep out of their 
caves, and if you had any mercy you 
would moderate the doſes a little, and be 
content to turn their heads by degrees, 
rather than ſet them a ſpinning all at once! 


As for little Delmington, her hopes were 
rai ſed 
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raiſed ſo high when ſhe firſt leſt her 


native wilds, that it's ten to one if ſhe 
does not actually give herſelf great credit 
for having had the humility to ſtoop to 
any thing under a Duchels's title ! Theſe 
miſſes all come flocking up to town with 
Lady Coventry's ſucceſs in their heads, 
and while their milkmaid- bloom laſts, 
feel ſo ſecure of triumph, that they neglect 
or miſmanage, the firſt three months, more 
ſplendid opportunities than they ever 
obtain afterwards with the beſt laid plans 
in the world.” 

« Who is it ſhe marries?” 

% Do you know Captain Somerſet ?” 


% No.” 

« That's him ſtanding yonder with Mr. 
Manners —He's what grave and ſage 
people call a worthy, good creature, and 
what I call a fine young man, very eaſy 
to be duped however, very credulous 
and very unſuſpicious.”. 

*« Is that” ſaid Mrs, Lea's friend, 
with a ſignificant ſmile, © what the lady 
particularly requires ?” 

* Exattly,” anſwered ſhe— 

Though Clarentine, it will eaſily be 
ſuppoſed, loſt many ſentences of this 

charitable 
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charitable dialogue, ſhe yet heard 
enough to tinge her checks with the 
deepeſt crimſon, and to irritate her ſo ex- 
tremely, that diſdaining herſelf for hav. 
ing liſtened to fo much, ſhe now moved 
abruptly. towards the door, and waited 
there alone till Mrs. Denbigh and Miſs 
Barclay were ready to follow her. 

During. their ride home, Mrs, Den- 
bigh being fatigued, and Clarentine in- 
dignantly meditating upon what ſhe had 
heard, Miſs Barclay engroſſed the con- 
verſation almoſt excluſively. 

& Well, I declare,” cried ſhe, after 
they had proceeded ſome way, „ if an 
angel from Heaven had come down a few 
weeks ago and told me Mrs. Hertford 
could ever have behaved to me as ſhe 
did this evening, could ever have married 
ſuch a ſneaking, mean, diſagreeable look- 
ing wretch as that naſty little Mr. Lea, I 
ſhould not have believed it! She uſed to 
take ſuch pains to perſuade me of her 
love for ſomebody elſe, uſed to talk fo 
diſintereſtedly about it, make ſuch fine 
parading profeſſions of regard -for me 
and then, all at once, to accept ſuch an 


object merely for his money; look at me 
as 
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as if ſhe had never ſeen me before, and 
treat me with ſuch pride and negligence! 
To be lure it's a good lefſlon—and if ever 
in ſuture I truſt quite ſo much to people 
that ſpeak me ſo fair, I ſhall wonder!” 

« [am amazed to hear you talk of her 
thus,” cried Mrs. Denbigh; *I ſaw you 
fitting together and apparently converſing 
ſo amicably, that I concluded you were 
upon the beſt terms imaginable.” 

« No ſuch thing, though I can aſſure 
you, ſhe was cunning enough to get me 
to return to her every one of her letters 
before ſhe went to Bath; and ſo as ſhe has 
now loſt all fear of me, and I never had 
any reaſon to fear her, we ſpoke out to 
one another pretty plainly! You may 
believe me or not as you will, but this I am 
ſure of—ſhe's a bad woman, and as artful 
and fly as a ſerpent !” 

As neither Mrs. Denbigh nor Claren- 
rentine choſe to undertake her defence, 
Miſs Barclay, exulting in the perſuaſion 
that ſhe had carried conviction to their 
minds, and been the firſt to ſtagger their 
good opinion of Mrs. Lea, went on in the 
lame ſtrain with ſuch perfect ſelf compla- 


cency till the carriage ſtopped, that ſhort 
as- 
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as the ride had appeared to her whilſt thus 
employed, ſhe could ſcarcely believe the 
coachman had driven to the right houle, 


CHAP. XXIX. 


THE ſollowing day, which was now the 
only one that remained previous to the 
moſt important one of Clarentine's life, 
Somerſet, who ſpent the greateſt part of it 
at Mr. Lenham's, being alone with her 
towards the evening, ſaid— 

& My Clarentine, I have been re- 
llecting with regret upon the difficulties, 
which, at the diſtance that ſeparates us, 
will prevent our ſeeing your beloved 
Madame d'Arzele as often as I know you 
would wiſh: can we fix upon no plan 
that might ſurmount theſe obſtacles? 
would it be impoſſible to induce her to 
chuſe ſome habitation nearer to our own 
neighbourhood ?” 

& Attached as ſhe is,” anſwered Claren- 
tine, © to her preſent chearful, yet quiet 


little manſion, I ſhould think it almoſt 
cruel, 
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cruel, great as would be the happineſs I 
' ſhould derive from her ſociety, to draw 
her from it, unleſs I knew of any other 
we could recommend as an equivalent 
for the one ſhe would quit.” 

„ I confels,” reſumed Somerſet, “ that 
at this moment I know of none ſuch; but 
a very ſhort time might enable me, with 
diligence and activity, to diſcover one 
the very counterpart of that ſhe now 
reſides in: at all events, we could with 
eaſe prevail upon her to ſpend a few 
months in town every year, by means of 
making a proportionate addition to the 
little income my generous Clarentine has 
hitherto ſpared her, and which, aſter this 
day, ſhe will have inveſted me with the 
right of encreaſing.” | 

„Dear and noble Somerſet!” cried 
Clarentine, holding out to him her hand, 
the tears ſtarting into her eyes“ Who 
half ſo generous, ſo conſiderate as your- 
ſelf! We will diſcuſs this ſubject, how- 
ever, juſt now, no further : I owe ſo much 
already to your diſintereſted liberality, 
that I cannot bear at preſent any ad- 
ditional weight of obligation, When 


Lord Welwyn comes to town, talk the 
matter 
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matter over with him; it is right that 
before we attempt to remove from him 
ſuch a neighbour he ſhould be conſulted: 
if he approves your plan, we will then 
deviſe together the means of obtaining 
her ſanction to it.“ a 

Somerſet, ſubſcribing unheſitatingly to 
this deciſion, now ſtarted a different topic, 
and remained with her till a late hour, 
talking over a variety of plans relating to 
their future way of life, | 

In addition to Mrs. Denbigh, whoſe 
attendance Clarentine herlelf requeſted, 
ſhe was accompanied to church the next 
morning, at that young lady's own prel- 
{ing ſolicitation, by Miſs Barclay. Mr. 
Manners gave her away, andthe ceremony 
was performed by the worthy Mr. Len- 
ham; after which, the travelling chaiſe 
that had waited for them at the door being 
ordered to draw up, Somerſet handed her 
into it, and inſtantly following her, they 
ſet out immediately for Northamptonſhire. 

On the enſuing Tueſday, without walt- 
ing for a fummons, they returned to town, 
and, driving poſt, reached Clifford ſtrect 
before the cloſe of day. Clarentine, 


without loſs of time, diſpatched a note to 
Sophia 
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Sophia at Mrs. Germaine's, apprizing her 
of their arrival, and entreating to know 


when ſhe could ſce her. i . 
The lervant brought her back the fol- 4 


lowing anſwer: 
MRS. SOMERSET, x 
„ 


ee Come to me, deareſt creature, aſter 
breakfaſt to-morrow. A convenient head- 4 
ach will keep me at home, and alone, the | 
whole morning, as Mrs. Germaine is going 
about the town with Lady Julia and Har- 
rict to ſhew ſights, and Eltham has pro- 114 
miſed to be of their party. They know 1 | 
nothing of your return, for I chuſe to | 
have you entirely to myſelf the firſt three 
hours, and the expettation of ſeeing you 


«ia > wart 


», 


might make them all take it into their #1 
heads to ſtay at home. L 

& | writc this in horrid haſte; juſt eſ- 1 
caped from a drawing-room full of aunts 1 


and couſins, who have made my cars ring 
with congratulations till they have almoſt 


ſtunned me. Adicu, dear Clarentine, 
| „ 8. E. 


* 


Somerſet, to whom Clarentine, when 
fhe had read it, ſhewed this note, ſmiled 


as he gave it back into her hand, and faid, 
« It 
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&« It is ſo evident, my love, your pretty 
friend wiſhes for no third perſon to be 
preſent on your firſt meeting, that I ſhall 
defer my viſit to her till evening, and 
leave you to make your own at what hour 
ſuits you beſt in the morning. If en- 
deavour, however, when you return, to 
draw from you the ſecrets of ſo myſterious 
an interview, you mult not be ſurpriſed; 
huſbands, you know, are privileged to 
be curious, and the privacy of this ap- 
pointment 1s ſuch as to excite my curioſity 
very ſtrongly.” 

„Are you aware,” ſaid Clarentine, 
with equal gaiety, © that by thus remind- 
ing me of your privileges you put me 
upon my guard, and teach me the necel. 
ſity of being cautious? W hatever I may 
hear, I ſhall now come home ſo well pre- 
pared to diſſemble, that all your interro- 
gations will be uſeleſs.“ 

At one o'clock the next day the car- 
riage came to the door, and Clarentine 
getting into it, was driven to the houſe of 
Mrs. Germaine, in Portland Place. 

She was ſhewn up ſtairs on her arrival, 
and left an inſtant alone in a dreſſing— 
room, the door of which, however, was the 

next 
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next moment thrown open, and Sophia, 
ſparkling with joy and breathleſs with ea— 
gerneſs, llew into her arms. Who ſhall 
detain me, cried The, “ when ſuch a 
friend as this is here? They are all below 
flill, my Clarentine; but hearing your 
carriage ſtop, before the ſervant could 
announce you, I ruſhed from them, at 
the hazard of breaking my neck, to ſee 
and to embrace you. There—do you 
hear? Harriet is now ſhrieking after me! 
Begone, dear girl,” added ſhe, ſpeaking 
from the landing place, “I told you be- 
fore I could not go with you; I am en» 
gaged—lI am buly.” | 

Then haſtily ſhutting the door, and fal- 
tening the bolt, ſhe returned to Claren- 
tine, and drew her towards a fofa, upon 
which ſhe ſeated herſelf next her. 

Since you are thus unwilling, my dear 
Sophia, faid Clarentine, apprehenſively, 
«that our conference ſhould be inter- 
rupted, I am very ſorry | came lo early. 
The carriage that brought me will infal- 
libly betray us, for I gave no orders that 
it ſhould drive off, and the party below 
mult lee it at the door. 

« Ono; 
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«© Ono; I told one of the ſervants, as 
I ran through the hall, to diſmiſs it di- 


| 
realy : beſides, Eltham is gone out al. 5 
ready, and he would have been the only mi 
one among them who could have known af 
the livery.” * 
« But why all theſe precautions, So- an 
phia? Why ſo much ſecrecy? Have we pr 
any thing very important to diſcuſs?” us 
„Perhaps not; but I don't chuſe to ca 
- make you popular till I have exhauſted 
all my ſtore of family anecdotes. I am 
my own miſtreſs now, Clarentine, or the We 
deuce is in it! and as long as I can, I am 
determined to ſave you the mortification fa 
of being preſented to Mrs. Germaine. be 
Oh, ſhe is the moſt weariſome, inſipid 
perſon, by whom the world was ever ſur- , ſu 
feited! A frolicking Mrs. Barclay in fo 
higher life, without half her vulgar ori- an 
ginality, however, and conſequently with- to 
out any ot her coarſe entertainment! I 
am amazed how Lord Welwyn could fix to 
upon ſuch a woman to be the guide of 
Lady Julia, She will racket the poor in 
girl into a conſumption in leſs than a m. 
month, if ſhe goes on as ſhe has begun.“ th 


1 « Have it 
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Have you, then, had time to go out 


much already ?” 
« O yes; we only arrived yeſterday 


morning, and ſhe dragged us, two hours 


afterwards, to a thouſand different ſhops; 
made a large party for the evening of her's 
and Eltham's relations; propoſed this 
pretty expedition for to-day ; and takes 
us all out to dinner, and then to tea and 
cards, to-morrow.“ ; 

« Is this perturbed lady very young! 30 

% No; an emaciated, antique ſkeleton, 
worn out with diſſipation and late hours !” 

« Deareſt girl, what a comfortleſs houſe 
far you to reſide in! How long ſhall you 
be here?” 


« O, as ſhort a time as poſſible, be aſ- 


ſured, Eltham has no great veneration 
tor his amiable aunt any more than myſelf, 


and therefore I hope we ſhall get out of 


town by the latter end of May.” 
* Alas! poor Sophia! Are you then 
to remain with her near three months ?” 
Indeed I fear ſo; and, what is worle, 
in thoſe three months ſhe will have given 
me ſuch a thorough diſtaſte to London, 


that I fear I never ſhall be able to indure 


It again!“ | 
VOL, 111. N 6 Per- 
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„ Perhaps,” faid Clarentine, ſmiling, 
ce 1 

there may be no harm in that: you hag 
at one time formed ſuch high expeRation; 
of it, that, had they been all realized, 
you might have become an abſolute Lag 
Toewnley,” | 

„It is by no means improbable,” re. 
turned Sophia“ and therefore, if you 
will aſſiſt me with a few philoſophical ar. 
guments, I will endeavour to reaſon my. 
ſelf into a belief that my being configned 
to this odious old fatterer is a very for- 
tunate circumſtanec.“ 

The ſubze& was then changed, and 
Sophia, with her accuſtomed animation 
and good humour, was beginning to aſk 
a thouſand different queſtions which ſhe 
ſcarcely gave Clarentine time to anſwer, 
when, hearing a quick ſtep upon the 
airs, ſhe haſtily ſaid, with a look of vex- 
ation — | | 

What now, I wonder? Will thoſe 
creatures linger at home all day?“ 

As ſhe ſpoke, ſome one from without 
attempting to turn the lock, hut finding it 
faſtened, called out in a voice which they 


inſtantly knew to be that of Eltham— 
2 8 & Sophia 
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“Sophia will you not give me admit- 
tance ?” 

« Yes;” anſwered ſhe, moving towards 
the door“ but who have you with you ? 
Are the ladies gone ?” 

„ They are; and I am come to know 
why you did not accompany them : pray 
don't keep me ſtanding here.” 

«© No, no—let him in for Heaven ſake!” 
cried Clarentine, earneſtly. 

Sophia laughed, and, in a low voice, 
faid—* Will you be very civil to him if 
he comes in?“ 

« Yes, certainly?“ 

& And will you, Eltham,” reſumed ſhe, 
ſpeaking louder, “be very civil to my 
companion if I allow you to join us?” 
„ Your companion? — Are you not 
alone, then?“ 

No; I have an exceeding pretty little 
French milliner ſnut up with me. Shall 
you like to ſee her?” 

« Yes, yes: pretty or not pretty, open 
the door before 1 loſe all patience!” 

Sophia did ſo; and Eltham haſtily en- 
tered, ſaying, * What ridiculous fabrica- 
tion“ but ſtarting at ſight of Clarentine, 
he ſtopped ſhort, and bowing to her with 
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an air of mingled gravity and ſurpriſe, 
5 I beg your pardon, Madam,” cried he, 
& I knew not that you were here.” 
Nor did I intend,” ſaid Sophia, © you 
ſhould know it; I had a great many things 
to talk over with her, and meant to have 
excludedall intruders the whole morning: 
ſince you have ſeen her, however, I inſiſt 
upon it, Eltham, that you once for all 
throw aſide thoſe petrifying formal looks, 
and ſpeak to her with the freedom and 
chearfulneſs of an old acquaintance.— 
There, go and wiſh her joy on her mar- 
riage, and beg her to return the compli- 
ment.“ | 
Eltham, who could not forbear laugh- 
ing, complied, however, with the beſt 
grace he was able, and taking Clarentine's 
hand, which he bowed upon as he ſpoke, 
paid, his compliments to her in terms 


cmqually unaffected and well-bred. 


« This is as it ſhould be,” cried So- 
phia, who, with looks of pleaſure, had 
attended to the little ceremony. * You 
have acquitted yourſelf perfectly well, 
Eltham, and I now give you notice that 
whilſt we are in town, this dear creature, 


as often as I can prevail upon her to letit 
be 
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be ſo, is to make one in all our parties, 
and to live with us as much as it is in her 
power, It was highly neceſlary, there- 
fore, you will allow, that all your four 
faces ſhould diſappear, and that, cordially 
and ſincerely, you ſhould ſhake hands, 
and determine to meet as friends, You 
know the old ballad, Eltham ? 


« Tom loved Mary paſſing well, 
« But Mary ſhe loved Harry.“ 


Remember, however, that in future you 
are to love no other Mary than me; 
though you are to be civil to them all. 
Ay, and to the Harrys, too ?” 

Then bringing to him his hat, which, 
.on his entrance, he had thrown down upon 
a table, ſhe put it into his hand, and gently 
puſhing him towards the door, added— 
Now make us one of your beſt bows, 
good friend, and don't let me ſee you 
again till dinner.“ 

„ will go, I think,” ſaid Eltham, 
laughing, “and pour my complaints into 
the ſympathizing ears of Captain Somer- 
ſet, from whom, fince I preſume he is no 
better treated than myſelf, I have not any 
doubt of obtaining the utmoſt commilera- 

N 3 tion. 
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tion. Shall I,” continued he, addreſſing 
Clarentine, “have any chance of finding 
him at home this morning?“ 

« I leſt him there, Sir,” anſwered ſhe, 
& when I came out.“ 

„P Don't you mean, then,” ſaid Sophia, 
„ to keep your appointment with Mrs. 
Germaine and Lady Julia?” 

No; your brother is gone with them, 
and therefore I reſerve myſelf for ſome 
other occaſion.” 

* He then bade them good morning, and 
left the room. 

Clarentine, who could not but applaud 
the part her rattling, but ſenſible. little 
friend had atted,” and who ſincerely re- 
Joiced in the certainty ſhe now had of be- 
ing henceforward always treated by El- 
tham with friendly unreſerve, ſtaid with 
her till the return of Mrs, Germaine and 
her young companions. 

The delight with which ſhe was met by 
Lady Julia was evident and flattering, 
and the warm attachment which had ſub- 
fiſted between them fhe ſaw with gratitude 
remained unaltered and undiminiſhed. 
As for Harriet, incapable of experiencing 


any ſtrong affection, ſhe made no attempt 
2 10 
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to evince greater pleaſure than ſhe felt, 
but accoſted her with unmeaning kindneſs, 
and congratulated her with tranquil civi- 
lity. 

From this period to that of their leaving 
town, the day ſeldom paſſed in the courſe 
of which theſe long-tried and mutual 
friends did not meet. Somerſet, as an 
additional gratification to his lovely 
bride, ſought by every means in his power 
to draw Madame d'Arzele a few weeks 
from her ſolitude to join their happy 
circle, but his endeavours were vain; de- 
voted to her children, and thankfully con- 
tent with her peaceful reſidence, no ſoli- 
citations could ſucceed in detaching her 
from either even for an hour, or in de- 
termining her to accept any increaſe to the 
annual hundred pounds ſhe ſtill continued 
to receive from the hand of her niece. 

Of the Barclays, during the ſpring, 
Clarentine ſaw little. The mother, leſs 
ambitious of mixing with the cultivated 
and the elegant, than of keeping up her 
intercourſe with the jolly aſſociates of her 
accuſtomed amuſements, made, no efforts 
to force herſelf into their parties; and the 
daughter receiving from moſt of them a 

reception 
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reception which might almoſt be termed 
repulſive, aſter the firſt two or three un. 
ſucceſsful experiments, renounced the 
attempt, and reſigned herſelf again to her 
former intimates. 

With regard to Mrs. Denbigh, however, 
and Mr. Lenham, the caſe, it will be he- 
lieved, was widely different, Revered 
and beloved, not only by Clarentine and 
| Somerſet themſelves, but by every friend 
within the circle of their acquaintance, 
they were received with delight whenever 
they appeared, and viſited with reſpett by 
all whom they would admit, 

In the diſappointment of the ſole view 
which had induced her to form ſo prect- 
pitate an engagement, the intereſted and 
artificial Mrs. Lea found the puniſhment 
of her unprincipled conduct. Irritated 
by her neglett, and too well convinced of 
the ſordid motives to which he owed her 
hand, her huſband, concealing a will he 
had made in her favour ſoon after their 
marriage, drew up another, unknown to 
her, in which he left her a bare ſubſiſt- 
ence, and conſigned the bulk of his for- 
tune to a diſtant branch of his family. 
This change effected, he ſupported with 


her 
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her a wretched exiſtence about three years, 
and then by his death reducing her to the 
ſame ſtate of indigence he had drawn her 
from, ſhe was compelled, once again, to 
ſeek an aſylum abroad, where negletted, 
ſoured and repining, ſhe ſpent the remain- 
der of her days. 

Lady Delmington, in the proſperity, 
good conduct and happineſs of her chil- 
dren, found the reward of all her mater- 
nal ſolicitude. Sir Edgar, reſtored to him- 
ſelf and to his friends, became the orna- 
ment and' honour of his family, fulfilled 
all the hopes his early acquirements had 
promiſed ; and in his mild and intereſting 
partner, found a companion whoſe faith- 
ful tenderneſs conciliated and ſecured all 
his own. 

Playful yet affectionate, Sophia, by the 
excellence of her temper, and the ſpright- 
lineſs of her converſation, preſerved the 
influence her good-humour and her frank- 
nels firſt gained her over Eltham's heart. 
Both thoughtleſs, but both generous and 
well-intentioned, their attachment was - 
permanent and ſincere, and their happineſs 
ſeldom ruffled by any ſtorm this attach- 

ment, 
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ment, and their mutual gaiety did not diſ. 
ſipate the next hour. 
Of Clarentine and the long-choſen 
owner of her Heart, bleſſed with domeſtic 
felicity and poſſeſſing minds that taught 
them how to prize it, nothing further can 
be added, than that their lives were as ho- 
nourable as their names were reſpetted, 
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ERRATA, 


Page 7, line 14, after flown, add from. Page 9, l. 27, 

for to, r. for. Page 75, |. 17, for ſervant, v. ſavant. 
Page 86, I. yy for greateſt, r. great. Page 106, I. x5, 
after ſuffer, add her. Page 114, laſt line but one, 
after like, dele a. Page 210, l. 7. after from, r. his, 
Page 243, I. 15, for her, r. here. Page 246, l. 3, 
after what, add was. Page 250, l. 13, for thoſe, v. 
theſe. Page 252, l. 10, for herſelf, r. himſelf, Page 
258, I. 18, for her, r. Our. Page 2725 I, 225 for 
concealing, r. cancelling, 


